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Should Teachers Go Bowling? 


It may be bowling or some other form of 
recreation but, like everyone else, teachers 
need relaxation. 

The problem is in finding time, for their 
duties are legion. 

MODERN duplicating goes a long way 
towards solving that problem. Seat work, 
lesson sheets, test papers and other material 
can now be prepared with less effort, in less 
time, at less cost. 

For example, there is the patented A. B. 
Dick AZOGRAPH process. It is the fastest, 
easiest, low-cost way to duplicate copies with 
positive cleanliness. Operating instructions 
are permanently mounted on the machine— 
all controls clearly identified. And, if de- 
sired, the AZOGRAPH machine can be used 
for spirit duplicating. 


<= A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
A. B. DICK aad & are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company. 


For more information, see your A. B. Dick 
Mere gered distributor. You’ll find his name 
listed under Duplicating Machines in the 
classified section of your phone book. Or 
mail the coupon below. 


Be sure to visit the A. B. Dick Company exhibit at the 
AASA convention to see the new A. B. Dick offset 
duplicator and other developments in MODERN dupli- 
cating for schools. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY—Dept. E256 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send me information about the way schools use MOD- 


ERN duplicating—particularly the AZOGRAPH. 
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Mie NEWS AND TRENDS... 


President Recommends Federal Aid 


& President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress, recommended federal aid to education: 


So far as the federal share of responsibility is concerned, 
I urge that the Congress move promptly to enact an effective 
program of federal assistance to help erase the existing 
deficit of school classrooms.” 


> In his special message to Congress on January 12, the 
President clearly spelled out the need for federal aid in meet- 
ing the classroom shortage. He called for a “program of 
federal grants amounting to $1,250,000,000 at a rate of 
$250,000,000 annually for five years, matched with state 
funds, to supplement local construction efforts in the needi- 
est school districts.” 


& Reaction from the NEA was favorable. President i} © 
Buford praised the administration for proposing substantial 
appropriations for school construction. He added that they 
were in line with the report of the 2000 White House Con- 
ference delegates and should give much strength to the 
NEA’s long-standing program of increased federal support 
for education. 


Evelyn Casey, chairman of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, voiced her approval of the Eisenhower proposals 
but also warned of premature optimism: ‘‘After all, the bill 
still has to go thru the entire legislative process, but it’s 
good to see that President Eisenhower sees the need for 
federal aid to school construction.” 


> Improvements in the current proposals over last 
year’s recommendations were pointed out by J. L. McCaskill, 
director of the NEA Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. He stressed that Marion Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, had been in regular con- 
tact with educational organizations and leaders and that he 
had taken cognizance of serious objections to the proposals 
made in 1955. 


In discussing the measures in his press conference, Mr. 
Folsom noted that he had consulted NEA and other organ- 
izations. 


Legislative Report 


> Strong recommendations for increased federal grants 
in the field of education were released by a Senate subcom- 
mittee just before Congress reconvened in January. They 
were based on hearings held in November by a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
headed by Senator John Sparkman (D-Ala.). 


Research and expert testimony gathered by the subcom- 
mittee dealt with the problems of America’s low-income 
families. Two of the witnesses were NEA officials, who 
stated that increases in federal participation were desirable. 
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J. L. McCaskill, director, Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations, pointed out some of the close relationships be- 
tween low incomes, poor education, and lack of educational 
opportunities; Robert A. Luke, assistant director, Division 
of Adult Education Service, testified that there is a great 
body of evidence that needs in adult education can be met 
thru increased state and federal activity. 


Referendum in Virginia 


> By a margin of more than two to one, the people of 
Virginia voted on January 9 in favor of holding a constitu- 
tional convention to amend a section of the constitution in 
keeping with a key recommendation of the so-called Gray 
Report. 


Two days after the referendum, the Virginia General 
Assembly convened to spell out the details of the constitu- 
tional convention, which can enact changes by a simple 
majority when it meets on March 5. 


The vote paves the way for legislation authorizing tuition 
grants to parents who wish to send their children to private, 
nonsectarian schools instead of to integrated public schools. 


Both sides agree that a court test of the proposed tuition 
grants is likely. 


Report on Teachers 


> “One of the most dramatic and significant reporting 
jobs on education undertaken by any national magazine in 
recent years,’ says Belmont Farley, director of NEA’s Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations, after seeing advance lay- 
outs and galley proofs of a forthcoming feature in Look 
magazine. [See page 131.} 


The 16-page feature story, generously illustrated with 
photographs by Charlotte Brooks, will appear in the Febru- 
ary 21 issue, scheduled to reach the newsstands on February 
7. It was prepared by George B. Leonard, Jr., father of 
daughters aged 7 and 8. Reporter Leonard says, “I’ve never 
spent two weeks with such built-in excitement and signifi- 
cance as my time in second grade in Garfield School at 
Decatur, Illinois... . As a parent, I began to understand 
what teachers mean to my daughters, what a focal point in 
their life the teacher is.” 


National Science Teachers Association 


P Science teaching in U.S. schools needs support and 
strengthening all along the line, according to reports given 
at the Atlanta meeting of the Science Teaching Societies of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
They found that not enough capable students are being 
persuaded to take courses which keep the door open to 
careers in science, that expanding American technology calls 
for more engineers and scientists, and that technical and 
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engineering advances in unfriendly nations are a threat to 
U.S. scientific superiority. 


The executive committee of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, NEA, voted to support a resolution which 
calls for future meetings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science to be held only in cities where 
fully integrated meetings are possible without barriers of 
race or creed. 


Educational Television 


& Three grants totaling $6,493,840 in support of educa- 
tional television have been announced by the Ford Founda- 
tion. The largest of the grants went to the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center at Ann Arbor to provide greater 
exchange of programs and enrichment of schedules. A por- 
tion of the large grant was allocated for continuing support 
of the Joint Committee on Educational Television, on which 
the NEA is represented. 


© School telecasts have been scheduled for the fall of 
1957 by the British Broadcasting Corporation. The experi- 
mental service initially will consist of two or three pro- 
grams weekly, with emphasis on current events and science 
for secondary schools. 


National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics 


& Strong emphasis on ‘“how-to-do-it” in the classroom 
marked the 16th annual Christmas meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in Washington, D. C. 
It included discussions, laboratories, and demonstrations. 


Speakers from the National Science Foundation and the 
Atomic Energy Commission emphasized the intimate ties 
between mathematics and the problems of the atomic age, 
discussed the actual and potential contributions of atomic 
energy to peacetime living, and warned the 907 registered 
participants of the lag in U.S. training of scientific and 
technical manpower. 


International 


& Secondary education in Brazil is making giant strides. 
Enrolments have tripled during the past 15 years, as has 
the number of secondary schools, a rate of increase five 
times as rapid as the population growth. 


& Two more Latin American states—Bolivia and Ecua- 
dor—have joined in a major campaign to wipe out illiteracy. 
Under the sponsorship of the Organization of American 
States, the campaign secks to establish 100,000 reading 
centers for all age groups in 20 countries south of the 
border. 


& An educational boom is under way in Libya, thanks to 
a technical-assistance mission from UNeEsco. To meet the 
growing need for teachers, two educational institutions in 
Tripoli have been helped by UNEsco and have scored enrol- 
ment increases of more than 1000‘, in four years. In addi- 
tion, enrolments and curriculums have been expanded at all 


levels, including adult education. Financing of the program 
has come entirely from the Libyan government. 


> Men and women teachers in England and Wales will 
receive equal pay for equal work by 1961. A special commit- 
tee has recommended that equalization be achieved thru 
a series of annual increments. Similar recommendations have 
been put in effect by the board of education of the Isle of 
Man. 


& A World Survey of Education, newly published by 
UNESco, shows that out of every 10 children of school age, 
five are not in school, four are in elementary classes, and 
only one is receiving postprimary education. The world 
picture of education, covering 194 countries and territories, 
also reports that the U.S. leads in enrolment in institutions 
of higher education. 


> A program of art education at all levels, both as a 
subject in its own right and as related to other curriculum 
areas, was one of the recommendations made at the 18th 
International Conference on Public Education in Geneva. 
The action was taken unanimously by representatives from 
65 countries. 


Better Schools 


& The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools came officially to an end at the Sixth Annual Citizens 
Assembly of the Commission in New York City on January 
9. Its successor, the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, composed of 60 leaders in American life, will con- 
tinue the most important activities of the expiring commis- 
sion. The commission was composed of a group of nationally 
known laymen whose purpose was to create wide citizen 
interest in the growing problems of public education. Its 
activities were carried out under the chairmanship of Roy E. 
Larsen, president of Time, Inc., and financed by grants from 
several foundations. 


The Better Schools Advertising Campaign, responsible 
for school-improvement messages by means of roadside bill- 
boards, streetcar cards, newspaper and magazine space, radio 
and television announcements, and motion-picture films, was 
sponsored by the commission and conducted by the Adver- 
tising Council. 


The Sixth Annual Citizens Assembly discussed future 
services to be undertaken by the new council and considered 
the work of the White House Conference on Education. 


Death of Lillian Lehman 


& Word has come of the death of Lillian Lehman on 
January 15 in Louisville. Miss Lehman, editor of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal, served as consultant for professional 
services for the Kentucky Education Association. 


NEA Life Members 


& There were 1406 new NEA life members for Novem- 
ber. the highest number recorded for a single month. For 


— 


December, the total came to 747. 
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LEARN MORE and ENJOY LIFE | 


@ This feature of the JourNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Record Response 


By Mip-DECEMBER we had received 
over 900 inquiries in response to my 


article on our parents council, entitled at the University ov Denver 


“We Can Agree” [November, page 
479]. They have come from 46 states SUMMER SESSION...JUNE 18-AUGUST 17 
and the territory of Hawaii. 

The requests have come mostly from 
school principals, guidance counselors, 
and teachers, altho some came from 
parents who had been shown the article 
by their school principals. Attractive, comfortable, 

—CLARA MILNER, past president, Par- on-campus apartments UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
ents, Council of Secondary Schools, niger abundant sunshine Director of Summer Session, Department 1-2. 
Philadelphia. . dimitiess mountain University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 

playground and cultural Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 
December Song attractions . . . and con- 


genial companions en- 
I HAve’before me the December NEA courage study and build 
Journat’s beautiful cover page. memories. 
Why do publishers ruin lovely pic- City inciting Ss 
tures by placing the name of the maga- ces ce i ce eee ee ee eas eee ee ee ce aes et en ee cea en a acanol 


zine where it cannot be trimmed off! 


~ now Soces.“Cane | EDUCATION and RECREATION 
Oreg. an 


in the ROCKIES at the UNIVERSITY of UTAH 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
_ grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


vidual needs. For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 


Tue December JourNnat’s emphasis 
upon the spiritual during the Christ- 
mas season enriches and upholds the |. Cosmopolitan City 


(Continued on page 70) roL MA OLOMOlOlOM IT W-Vasl-tdla- M4 
hia ctallam a kelaleictalelate| 


~ NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and Half-day Drive 
August by the National Education Associa- . NS to 
ewe Washington is a 1201 16th St. *¥ weg , 
ashington ae ellowstone Par 
NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 4 or Y owstone Pa 
ion. Active membership dues, in- 
uding JOURNAL, $5; including other : a 
ne in addition to JOURNAL, $10; ° s. 
membership, $150. Single copies of : olthiiiclatelislo metic hai 
JOURNAL. 50¢. Entered as second-class T 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at ALAOMED Cohilolalolib A Galoh At 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August F 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special Visiting Faculty 
_ fate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
: = - ctober 3, 1917, authorized January aa 


‘Gelli a 1:3 Mctolelial> Mae, 


NEA OFFICERS M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 
President, JOHN LESTER BUFORD 


- Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 
ae 


NEA DUES 


Regular—includin full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JourNaL $5 
Spec \—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JournaL, Re- 
Search Bulletin, Proceedings. $10 
Life—tfull privileges fore life, including 
Jouanar, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 


.$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
RL gS gh ~ fg ENJOY COOL NIGHTS — MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


' prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
_ Scription to JournaL and active privileges 
: cent right to vote, to serve as delegate in 

Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 
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WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


An ide 


teaching science, nature and the natural 


resources of our country. Accompanied by 


90-page illustrated booklet. 


e This booklet, which the chil- 


cwe 





Chicago Natural History Museum offers 


Science Teaching Aid , 


18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in 


interesting, useful 


hope 


proves 








dren can read themselves, with 
26 pages of photographs, helps identify 
and classify rocks and minerals. It 


Pebble Pups’ booklet. Box 444 x 714" contains 18 
different rocks and minerals, accurately labeled: 
quartz, mica, granite, chrysocolla,conglomerate, etc. 


provides factual material about each one 
of the specimens—some of them millions 
of years old. .\t is called “For Pebble Pups”. 


This authoritative booklet is a basic help 
in working out a science or nature study unit. 
It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters 
on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to 
the excitement and adventure to be found 
in study of geology and mineralogy. 


Information is given about fossils, oil traps, 
volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, and open 
pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends 
the very simple but necessary equipment. 


(Continued from page 69) 
number-one item in the NEA Code of 
Ethics. 

I particularly enjoyed “Open: the 
Door to Christmas,” “Stevie’s Teacher,” 
and “’Tis the Season.” 

—HAROLD Vv. WIK, Beaverton (Oreg.) 
Union High School. 


“Open the Door to Christmas” is a 
beautiful and timely editorial. So many 
of my friends outside the teaching pro- 
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Because of its value in the school curricu- 
lum, CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
sends out, af cost, box of specimens (pictured 
above) including 90-page booklet ror PEBBLE 
pups—a handy, junior collecting guide. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 
PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described), send 
your name, address and $1.25 with your 
order to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


Here’s easy way to relax! 


Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 


AS-160 


fession have enjoyed reading it. 
—RUTH WILSON, first-grade teacher, 
Lincoln School, Independence, Kans. 


What Is Best? 


I HAVE noticed in the JouRNAL sev- 
eral articles which seem to reveal the 
betraying philosophy fostered by many 
that pupils know what is best for them- 
selves. 

I sometimes wonder just how many 
failures in life we teachers have on our 








hands simply because we allow the pu- 
pils to direct a large segment of their 
education. If students knew what was 
best for them, there would be no need 
for education. 

Nor should they be allowed to set 
their own standards. Thigis the trouble 
with our world today; everyone wishes 
to practice in his own manner unre- 
strained by any standards save his own. 
God sets the standards for this world, 
not man or student. 

—HAL J. BONNEY, JR., Norview High 
School, Norfolk, Va. 


“Educating W omen’”’ 


I am shocked that the largest cir- 
culating professional magazine in the 
world would print an article with such 
a distorted philosophy of living as Dr. 
Mueller’s “Educating Women for a 
Changing World” in the December 
JOURNAL. 

—C, J. SAYLOR, Principal, Branchburg 
Township School, Somerville, N. J. 
















THANK you for Dr. Mueller’s article. 
It confirms my belief that schools and 
colleges should educate” persons, not 
boys and girls. As a U.S. Naval officer 
during the second World War, working 
with men and women doing the same 
job, I found that characteristics such 
as dominance, timidity, courage, hon- 
esty, aggressiveness, and sensitivity are 
equally and indiscriminately distrib- 
uted between the sexes. 

—HELEN E. IRVINE, Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Reap Ephesians 5: 22-24. “Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord. For the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the church: and 
He is the savior of the body. There- 
fore, as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their own 
husbands in everything.” 

I don’t think alli this “scientific re- 
search” has changed woman one iota 
from that personality that God gave 
Adam for “an help meet.” : 

—GWENDEL A. NELSON, educational 
consultant, Lawrence (Kans.) Public 
Schools. 







I enjoy the JouRNAL most when it 
publishes articles that give one some- 
thing to think about, and “Educating 
Women for a Changing World” is a 
perfect example of the new and provoc- 
ative. 

I certainly believe that woman’s 
place is in the home, especially when 
she has children; but I also believe that 
women have ideas and abilities just as 
men do, and I rejoice to see them 
defend their right to live creatively. 

—MRS. A. C. POTTER, Phoenix. 
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MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 







James R. Oldham has covered more 
than 1,000,000 miles on the test 
track for the Chevrolet Division 
_ of General Motors. GM has the 

world’s largest Proving Ground 
facilities. 
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Good example of teamwork on the 
road. First driver signal#for right 
turn, eases over into right lane. 
Second driver holds back, then 
passes on the left. 


“Good drivers are tops in teamwork,” 
says Chevrolet Test Driver James R. Oldham 


‘*‘Here at the General Motors Proving Ground we drive 
cars night and day —on every kind of road — regardless 
of the weather. 


“Yet we have an amazing safety record — because: our 
test drivers are tops in teamwork. 


“‘When we get behind the wheel, we know we’ve got to 
play ball with the other folks on the road. We all do 
our darndest to keep traffic flowing smoothly, without 
emergencies—and without losing our tempers. 


“This kind of teamwork takes alertness. You have to 
watch for traffic signs— keep an eye on the other drivers 
—figure out what they aim to do next — make it easy and 
safe for them to do it. 


“It takes sportsmanship—if there’s any question about 
who has the right of way, give the other fellow the 
benefit of the doubt. 


“It takes courtesy — things like ducking your high beams 
at night, so they don’t blind the oncoming drivers. 


“After all, when it comes to preventing accidents and 
frazzled nerves, everybody’s on the same team— whether 
it’s on a test track or a public highway!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, American Girl, 
Scholastic Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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An accident or sickness can swallow up your money fast—especially 
at today’s prices. Why take the chance? To ease your mind and to protect 
your savings, send for this helpful Facts booklet. See how a quarter million 
other men and women have joined in this non-profit association to obtain 
more protection per dollar than in any other way. Learn how they are able 
to buy direct, at cost. See how they actually save 25% to 33% of the cost of 
similar protection offered by other leading companies. 


$25., $50. OR $75. WEEKLY ACCIDENT BENE- 
Fits! Commercial Travelers of Utica offers 
you a choice of three basic accident income 
benefits — paying $25, $50 or $75 weekly in- 
come as long as two full years for each 
accident when you are totally disabled; half 
these amounts up to 26 weeks for partial 
disability similarly caused. No strings at- 
tached — this income is paid direct to you, 
regardless of other income or other insur- 
ance benefits you may receive. All three 
programs pay $2,500 in a lump sum for 
accidental loss of life, limbs or sight. What’s 
more, all accidents are covered, except sui- 
cide or losses caused by war or while engaged 
in military service in time of war, insurrec- 
tion or riot or as a military aircraft passen- 
ger or a pilot or — crew member of any 
aircraft. The only reduction of accident 
insurance is a 60%, reduction of death bene- 
fit at age 70. 


IN ADDITION, broad 

also available to provide extra income when 
ou are disabled by sickness and to pay 
iberal allowances for hospital and surgical 

expenses. 

ASK OTHERS ABOUT US. Your friends or rela- 


tional protection is 
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tives may very well be among the quarter 
million members of this reliable, 73-year- 
old association. Our membership, only re- 
cently opened to women, has protected 
generations of leading business and profes- 
sional men. Our record for prompt pay- 
ments is unexcelled. We are licensed by the 
Insurance Departments of N.Y. State and 
Canada. 
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j Over 18, under 55?........................ Occupation 
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tion for men and women. 


4 1 
The Commercial Travelers ... 
MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION | 
Edward Trewvett, Secretary e Utica 2, NEw York 1 
| 
| 
| 
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may be worth 
thousands of dollars 


to you and your family! 


SEE HOW men and women in teaching, other 
professions and business can now have broad- 
coverage Accident and Sickness and Hospital 
and Surgical Insurance — and save 25% to 33%. 


GET THE COMPLETE FACTS. Without any obli- 
gation, mail the coupon below for our free 
Facts booklet and an easy-to-complete appli- 
cation blank. You will quickly get a clear 
arden of all the benefits now available to 

usiness and professional men and women, 
age 18 to 55. No obligation. No solicitor will 
call. You select your own coverage, tailoring 
it to your need. You save because we operate 
direct, at cost. Membership charges are 
based solely on the full cost of insurance 
protection, necessary reserves and operating 
expenses. Membership may be terminated 
at option of either the member or Associa- 
tion. 


Send No Money, but do mail the coupon so 
you can apply to complete your protection 
now. Let us help you p2 the bills when 
accident or sickness strikes. 


Send FREE Facts Book and Application covering new at-cost protec- 








A Greeting to Teachers 





HELEN KELLER 


oe I am not a teacher, I cannot discourse on 
the problems and responsibilities of pedagogy, 
but I certainly know the infinite amount of labor 
that was involved for my teacher, Anne Sullivan 
Macy, and I think with awe of the many other 
teachers of the handicapped who have fought their 
way to the rescue of shipwrecked lives. 

Was it not a teacher, Valentin Haiiy, who dis- 
covered the inner light that would lead the blind 
to their heritage of normal living? And was it not 
a teacher, the Abbé de I’Epeé, who taught mute 
lips to speak and thus gave the deaf their rightful 
place in society? Love is the only perfect thanks. 
I have that in abundance for those who teach. 

To what class does the world owe deeper grati- 
tude than to those whose tireless energy drives 
away the evils of ignorance and calls forth the blos- 
soming and fruitfulness of countless minds? And 
yet, when we honor a great poet or scientist or 
statesman, how seldom we think of the fact that the 
labor of one or many teachers has been potent in 
the shaping of his character! There is no measuring 
the influence of such teachers as Jesus and Buddha. 

In this country, the belief has always been 
cherished that education is more important for 
the welfare of the people than almost anything 
else, and, as I reflect upon the benefits of educa- 
tion, I am disturbed by the present grave shortage 
of teachers in the American public schools. Why 
should such a state of affairs be permitted? 

Education is essential to the upbuilding of hu- 
man beings, and failure to advance it is an unpar- 
donable offense. One who allows the beacon of a 
lighthouse to go out is justly reproached with the 
calamities of shipwreck, and those who permit ig- 
norance to continue are guilty of all the crimes 
that ignorance commits. 

Even when our country was young, the Ameri- 
can public schools were animated by the ideals of 
self-improvement, and the influence of these ideals 


Miss Keller is the internationally known deaf and blind 
lecturer and writer. Her latest book, a biography, is 
Teacher: Anne Sullivan Macy. (Doubleday $3.50.) 
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spread to teachers and pupils in all walks of life. 

Societies of learning were established, and men 
like Elihu Burritt, “the learned blacksmith,” and 
Nathaniel Bowditch, the mathematician, taught 
themselves. In the glow of the general desire for 
education, there arose new benefits to society— 
schools for the blind and the deaf, for the feeble- 
minded and for cripples. And these schools were 
placed under teachers equipped with skilled train- 
ing and the most advanced theories of education. 

Surely today it is up to all of us to do everything 
in our power both to maintain and to improve edu- 
cational standards. We must not lose the gains 
achieved as a result of the continuous struggle of 
our people to attain genuine civilization. 

Education is a constant process, a way of living. 
A country has dignity in proportion to its leader- 
ship in this field. Its teachers influence its mind 
and its role in history. They are the channels thru 
which flow the thoughts of the world, and it is 
their responsibility to keep the waters of knowl- 
edge clear and unobstructed. 

I am aware that it is hard to interest a sufficiently 
large number of intelligent young men and women 
in preparing themselves for teaching, the patient, 
purposeful work that is a road to civilization. But 
I lose my pessimism when I remember the brave 
teachers who have given themselves to the com- 
mon good. “Are men blind?” they cried. “We will 
open their eyes.” “Are they deaf? We will unstop 
their ears.” “Are their minds in darkness? We will 
bring light.” Then I feel sure that the ennobling 
influence of such teachers will continue and in- 
crease and that as man advances to higher levels 
of thought, the teachers will encourage the selfless 
impulses of his nature. 

Not only must man’s intellectual faculties be 
harmoniously developed, but his sympathies must 
also be broadened to embrace the welfare of all 
men of all races. If the teachers are faithful to their 
mission, we can be sure that social instincts will 
grow stronger and that altruism will triumph in 
every department of life. + # 
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Impressions of the 


White House Conference 


URING the first 11 months of 
1955, Americans thruout the 
country sat down together to take a 
long look at the condition of their 
schools. From November 28 to De- 
cember 1, some 1800 delegates rep- 


resenting the states and territories- 


met at the White House Conference 
on Education in Washington to 
evaluate the countrywide findings 
and to have further discussion of 
school needs, with an eye to pre- 
paring recommendations for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The conference results represent 
only about one-third of the overall 
White House Conference Commit- 
tee report to the President. The 
other two portions will consist of a 
synthesis of the various state con- 
ference reports and of reports by 
each of the six special subcommit- 
tees named by the conference to 
make detailed background studies 
in each of the topic areas. 

Reactions from leading figures 
in NEA were generally favorable: 


In my opinion, the conference 
participants made it unmistakably 
clear that the American people to- 
day are more determined than ever 
before to give all our children stead- 
ily improving educational oppor- 
tunities. The WHCE further indi- 
cated that we are not only fully pre- 
pared to give these opportunities, 
but also to find the money necessary 
to underwrite them and to expand 
them. 

The conference shows that teach- 
ing is held in high regard, and this 
should make teachers everywhere 
prouder than ever to teach. 

—JOHN LESTER BUFORD, 
NEA president and superintendent 
of schools, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


In view of long-standing NEA 
policy in favor of federal aid, and 
particularly in view of the fact that 
NEA’s Legislative Commission has 
made federal aid for school con- 
struction its top-priority objective 
during 1955-56, the results of the 
White House Conference were most 
encouraging. 
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The conclusive mandate of the 
conference (more than two to one) 
in favor of federal assistance for 
school construction should give 
strong reinforcement to the action 
last summer of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee in vot- 
ing 21-9 to report out a substantial 
school-construction bill, HR7535. 

However, I feel this is no time 
for overconfidence on the part of 
all of us who have worked so long 
to obtain recognition of the federal 
government’s responsibility for 
sharing with the states some of the 
financial burden of education. 

—EVELYN A. CASEY, chairman, 
NEA Legislative Commission, and 
elementary-school teacher in Min- 
neapolis. — 


Tue White House Conference re- 
sulted in a number of positive altho 
intangible contributions to the ad- 
vancement of education in the 
United States. 

The final significance of the con- 
ference will lie in its influence in 
bringing about educational action 
at all governmental levels. If little 
action results, then the conference 
may be appraised as just more talk. 

The approval of some federal aid 
for school buildings was more de- 
cisive than that given suggestions 
for general support to supplement 
state and local effort. However, 
even if $500,000,000 were voted for 
school-building aid, it would repre- 
sent only a first step toward ade- 
quate federal participation in the 
financial support of education in 
the United States. 

—JOHN K. NORTON, director, 
Division of Administration and 
Guidance, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, con- 
sultant to the NEA Legislative 
Commission. 


We ‘worked together—business- 
men, legislators, state governors, la- 
bor leaders, schoolboard members, 
Congressmen, farmers, parent-teach- 
er officers, housewives, and educa- 
tors. The conference was comprised 
of two-thirds laymen and one-third 


educators. It was interesting and 
challenging to participate in discus- 
sions with people of varying back- 
grounds and divergent points of 
view. It was equally interesting, 
challenging, and gratifying to find 
the large number of issues upon 
which all were in agreement. 

Let me share with you a quo- 
tation from one of the speeches. 
Vicepresident Nixon in his address 
at the opening session said: 

“If this conference could accom- 
plish nothing more than to stir the 
conscience of the people of the 
United States to the desperate need 
of paying more adequate salaries to 
our teachers, it would be worth all 
of the time, the money, and the ef- 
fort that has been spent on it. The 
problem we confront is so great that 
we must tap all of our nation’s re- 
sources to meet it.” 

—ELIZABETH A. YANK, presi- 
dent, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and elementary- 
school teacher, Marysville, Califor- 
nia. 


Hicuer education was conspicu- 
ously omitted from the announced 
purposes and program of the White 
House Conference on Education, 
even tho 27 of the state conferences 
dealt with problems concerning 
higher education. 

Despite its accomplishments—and 
they are many and significant—the 
White House Conference repre- 
sents a lost opportunity (1) to pro- 
vide a perspective and view which 
recognize the essential relation- 
ships and the mutuality of prob- 
lems and opportunities at all levels 
of education, and (2) to alert our 
citizenry to some of the pressing 
problems in higher education, in- 
cluding sharply increasing enrol- 
ments and demands for post-high- 
school education, which already 
confront our nation. 

I hope that educators at all levels 
may, in the future, have a similar 
opportunity to join with citizens 
from all walks of life in examining 
the goals and needs of higher edu- 
cation—and their relationship to 
other levels of schooling. 

—B. LAMAR JOHNSON, presi- 
dent, NEA Association for Higher 
Education; professor of higher edu- 
cation, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Aid for School Construction 


In the light of a full year of further experience and study, 
in the light of Congressional hearings and the White House 
Conference on Education, I now submit a revised and 
broadened program to meet our pressing classroom needs. 
I propose: 

—A program of federal grants amounting to $1,250,000,- 
000, at a rate of $250,000,000 annually for five years, 
matched with state funds, to supplement local construction 
efforts in the neediest school districts. 

—A program to authorize $750 million over five years 
for federal purchase of local school-construction bonds 
when school districts cannot sell them in private markets 
at reasonable interest rates. 

—A five-year program of advances to help provide re- 
serves for bonds issued by state school-financing agencies. 
These bonds would finance local construction of schools 
to be rented and eventually owned by the local school 
systems. 

—A five-year, $20 million program of matching grants 
to states for planning to help communities and states over- 
come obstacles to their financing of school construction. 


Local Control of Education 


I am confident the federal government with this pro- 
gram can help construct schools without in any way weak- 
ening the American tradition that control of education 
must be kept close to the local communities. Any legis- 
lation enacted should embody this principle. 


Importance of Teachers 


Good teachers do not just happen. They are the prod- 
uct of the highest personal motivation, encouraged and 
helped in their work by adequate salaries and the respect, 
support, goodwill of their neighbors. The quality of 
American teaching has never been better. But the rewards 
for too many teachers are not commensurate with their 
work and their role in American life. 

It is my earnest hope that, along with progress in other 
aspects of education, the states and communities will give 
increasing attention to this taproot of all education—good 
teachers, and hence good teaching. 

—Excerpts from Special Message to Congress, January 
12, 1956. 


Anti-Segregation Amendment 


My own feeling about legislation is a simple one. If 
you get an idea of real importance, a substantive subject, 
and you want to get it enacted into law, then I believe 
the Congress and I believe our people should have a right 
to decide upon that issue by itself, and not be clouding it 
with amendments that are extraneous. 

Now, . . . I am not talking about the school bill 
now or the reserve bill or any other. I am saying as a gen- 
eral proposition, why not put these things up on their own 
and decide them? That is my feeling and my conviction 
about it. 

—Transcript of press conference of June 8, 1955 (New 
York Times). 
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Bipartisan Support for School Construction 






Adlai E. Stevenson 


Aid for School Construction 


What then should our federal school-financing policy 
and program be? 

It should be to face, honestly and forthrightly, our edu- 
cational shortages, to hold the states and local commu- 
nities responsible for meeting all of these shortages they 
can, and then to allocate from the taxes we collect from 
ourselves whatever is necessary to do the rest of the job... . 

To meet this appalling situation we must start, it seems 
to me, with passage of the proposals now before Congress 
for $400 million of federal funds each year for the next 
four years for school construction to be matched by state 
funds. 

While this program, together with the provisions for 
extending credit to certain school districts, will by no means 
meet the whole construction need, it would de a long Amer- 
ican step in the right direction. 


Local Control of Education 


Our thinking about adequate financing of public edu- 
cation must still start from an insistence that it is first 
of all a responsibility of local and state governments; that 
they must make available the largest possible revenues to 
sustain our public education system. State and local gov- 
ernments have no higher duties, and there are too many 
instances today of failure to do that duty courageously 
and imaginatively. . . . 

Yet it is obvious, over-all, that some measure of assist- 
ance to public education from the federal purse has now 
become necessary, and that this necessity will become in- 
creasingly acute in the next few years. 

Two centuries of American history and experience testify 
that this need for federal financial assistance can be met 
without the slightest degree of domination by the central 
government. 


Importance of Teachers 


Good school buildings are an asset—but they are not 
the essence of good education. The real heart of good 
education remains, as always, good teaching. We must, 
if we want to improve the quality of education, attract into 
teaching and hold there a far larger number of our ablest 
young people. Compensation must be geared to ability 
and performance, and opportunity afforded for advance- 
ment to a high level based on merit, as in other professions. 

. . . The teacher, I say, is not a second-class citizen, 
and we must help that profession to regain its erstwhile 
order among us. 


Anti-Segregation Amendment 


And I hope that what is good for all will not be lost to 
all by any linking together of the school-aid and desegrega- 
tion issues which would delay realization of our hopes and 
expectations on either or both of these vital fronts. In 
the long run segregation and discrimination, like other 
obsolete heritages, will yield quickest to the general advance 
of education. 

—Excerpts from address to the NEA Representative As- 
sembly, Chicago, July 6, 1955. 
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What are their relationships? 


J. CHESTER SWANSON 


Ws the chairman calls the 
schoolboard to order, only the 
members and the superintendent 
are at the table. But what an invisi- 
ble crowd stands behind each chair! 

Behind each board member is 
the community—neighbors, business 
friends, the voters, public officials. 





Behind the superintendent is the 
teaching profession. Fellow class- 
room teachers and superintendents 
are there in spirit to remind him of 
professional standards. Also, he 
feels many of the same community 
influences as the board. 

Back of both board and superin- 
tendent is the power of the Ameri- 
can people. Thru laws in every state 
they have entrusted the running of 
the schools to small groups of their 
own fellow citizens. 

Make no mistake about it, the 
local schoolboard does run the 





Dr. Swanson, superintendent of schools 
in O City, was chairman of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators’ Commission for the 
1956 Yearbook, School Board-Superin- 
tendent Relationships. The yearbook 
discusses the partnership between the 
local schoolboard and school superin- 
tendent, the tensions that test the 
partnership, and ways of working that 
bring good relationships. Single copies 
are sent free to AASA members. Addi- 
tional ies are available from the 
AASA at $5 each. The drawings are 
from the yearbook. 
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schools. It works under legal con- 
trols and thru a superintendent and 
professional staff. But, subject to 
the community’s will, the board has 
the final say. 


Because the board does have the 
power and is responsible to the 
community, because the superin- 
tendent has to carry out board poli- 
cies but also owes allegiance to his 
profession, it looks as if board and 
superintendent might be in a con- 
stant tug-of-war. Seldom does this 
happen. What they learn to do is 
to understand and to deal fairly 
with each other and to work as 
partners. 


Derr emotions and conflicting 
values are tied into almost every 
question that comes before a school- 
board. Plans for a school swimming 
pool to be paid for in large part 
by local subscription would mean 
an exception to general policy. 
Questions arise about services to 
children who attend church schools. 
Arguments continue over the use of 
school buildings by communit” or- 
ganizations. Groups of employes 
feel that their welfare is threatened 
by a new salary schedule. 

Demands are unceasing for add- 
ing new subjects to the overcrowded 
course of study. The board seeks 
counsel from an advisory citizen 


committee and is accused of abdi- 
cating its responsibility. Business- 
men want to cut the costs of school 
transportation. Their wives. want 
the transportation policy liberal- 
ized, so that children who live more 
than a half-mile from school may be 
entitled to ride on the school bus. 


Where schools are concerned, 
there is no way to satisfy everybody. 
But fairness helps. The mother 
whose child misses a bus ride by 
one-tenth of a mile is disappointed. 
But she is not outraged unless she 
hears that a child who lives nearer 
is given a ride. The teacher whose 
lack of degrees; holds down his 
salary will be far more aggrieved if 
he hears that a teacher of like quali- 
fications is in an advanced salary 
class. 

Board members and superintend- 
ents must be fair with each other. 
The superintendent sends the same 
information to all board members. 
There are no cliques among the 
members, no hidden agenda. 

In fairness to the superintendent, 
the board and the staff recognize his 
dual role. Otherwise, the board may 
feel that he is unrealistic when he 
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urges a 10% increase in salaries and 
a reduction in average class size 
from 33 to 30. Or the teachers may 
feel that he is unsympathetic be- 
cause he does not crusade with them 
for a 20% increase in salary and a 
class size of 25. The superintendent 
belongs both to board and to staff; 
neither can expect him to be dis- 
loyal to the other. 


Oren board meetings provide al- 
most the only way for community 
and staff to be sure that the board 
really is fair and is working honest- 
ly for the welfare of all. They must 
see and hear the board and superin- 
tendent’ in action, working thru 
one question after another. 

Schoolboards run the risk of in- 
accurate reporting and flashy head- 
lines when all their discussions are 
open to the public. They run a still 
greater risk of misunderstanding 
when any meetings are closed. More 
and more editors are seeing that the 
public wants the solid meat of 
school news—not shallow featuring 
of controversy—and are keeping ex- 
perienced reporters on the school 
beat. 

Many board members draw back 
from publicity. Often the superin- 
tendent has to persuade the board 
that public business is public and 
should be conducted in the open. 


Tue soloist is out of place on a 
schoolboard. The member has to 
learn that, after he has spoken out 
for his beliefs, the thing to do is to 
accept the board’s decision in a 
team spirit. And he has to learn that 
between meetings he has no indi- 
vidual authority over the schools. 

The member can listen and he 
can explain—in fact, one of his 
duties is to interpret and defend the 
school program to the people in 
every way that he can. But he does 
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not criticize. He does not make 
promises. When He feels that a 
change is needed, he raises the issue 
only when the, whole board can re- 
act and think about it. 

If the superintendent feels that 
the board is about to make a mis- 
take, it is his duty, as a member of 
the team, to call attention to a 
better way. 

The superintendent also inter- 
prets'and defends the board’s poli- 
cies. With the staff particularly, he 
is the board’s spokesman. He keeps 
in touch with the officers of the 
local education association and may 
bring in such a group to confer di- 
rectly with the board on a person- 
nel problem. Where most success- 
ful, the superintendent builds so 
strong a spirit of teamwork that the 
staff, in effect, shares with him in 
many policy recommendations to 
the board. 


By LAW, in most states, school- 
boards are responsible for running 
the schools. By policy, they delegate 
administration to superintendents. 
But no board or superintendent can 
take for granted what the other be- 
lieves to be the superintendent's 
duties. If they work as partners, 
then the articles of agreement are 
in the form of written policies. 

Sounds simple, but many boards 
have left this task undone. Some 
boards do too much; the members 
interview teacher applicants, choose 
school desks, and make purchases. 
Some boards do too little; They 
merely rubber-stamp the superin- 
tendent’s actions. Neither course is 
sound; duties should be divided. 


Tue community, with as much 
help as it can get from state and 
federal funds, has to pay for its 
schools. The community’s own rep- 








resentative board members have to 
challenge the community’s con- 


science for the adequate support of 
its schools. No board should send 
out the superintendent singlehand- 
ed to defend the school budget. 
The superintendent provides the 
facts. He shows what an adequate 


SS 





educational bill of fare would cost, 
not assuming that skimpy boarding- 
house portions are the only hope 
for the children. But the board goes 
to the community for the funds, 


Cuipren in school, learning and 
growing into the best kind of peo- 
ple they can become, are always at 
the heart of the board’s and super- 
intendent’s concern. To make in- 
struction possible, board and super- 
intendent spend much time on 
buildings, personnel, and budgets. 
But the program of instruction, 
from day nurseries to adult educa- 
tion, is the reason for it all. 

The superintendent has a con- 
tinuing job to interpret instruction 
to the board and to get from the 
board the community experience 
and opinion that will help the pro- 
gram. When this is done, board and 
superintendent never lose sight of 
the classroom situation as the out- 
come of all their efforts. #+ + 








I’ THE music program in your ele- 
mentary classroom planned and 
operated on the “faucet system’’? Is 
music turned on for 20 minutes and 
then turned off and no use made of 
it otherwise thruout the day? 

The elementary classroom is a 
place for living and learning, and 
music when used appropriately 
thruout the day is a way of enrich- 
ing that living and making the en- 
vironment for learning more effec- 
tive. It is generally agreed that the 
elementary-school program should 
provide opportunities for each child 
to develop to his fullest capacity— 
physically, mentally, emotionally, 
socially, and spiritually. Music can 
contribute directly to all these 
phases of the child’s growth and 
development. 


Who Should Teach Music? 


If music is going to be a living 
part of the daily life of both chil- 
dren and teacher, then any idea of 
a music period coming once or 
twice a week and being taught by 
the music supervisor is untenable. 
The music specialist—whether 
called supervisor, consultant, or 
helping teacher—can be an invalu- 
able resource person for the class- 
room teacher, but he ought not to 
be the person who provides all the 
musical experiences for children in 
any given Classroom. 

Each elementary classroom teach- 
er can and should be responsible 
for carrying on a varied, interesting, 
and worthwhile program of musical 
activities in his own classroom. In 
the ideal cooperative situation, the 
classroom teacher feels perfectly 
free to call upon the consultant for 
all kinds of assistance. 

In the thousands of elementary 


Dr. Hartsell is state music x 
Montana State of Public 
Instruction, Helena; and president, 

orthwest Division, Music Educators 
National Conference (an NEA depart. 
ment). 
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classroom units where the services 
of a music consultant are not avail- 
able, classroom teachers must be en- 
couraged to take the initiative in 
planning and carrying on the best 
possible program of musical activi- 
ties in their own classrooms. 


Daily Uses of Music 


All classroom teachers can use 
music at different times thruout the 
day in a number of ways and for 
valid educational reasons. The “sit- 
ability span” of children is rather 
brief, and musical activities offer a 
pleasant nonfatiguing way to vary 
the daily routine of classroom work. 
Good for this purpose are finger- 
play songs, action songs, singing 
games, dramatizations of songs or 
instrumental selections, playing in- 
struments, or other activities involv- 
ing expressive bodily movement. 

Excess energy also can be chan- 
neled constructively into similar 
things-to-do-to-music, and the ob- 
servant teacher frequently can pre- 
vent discipline problems by antici- 
pating them and making use of the 
child’s natural vitality in educa- 
tional ways involving music. 

Group singing can be used be- 
fore or after those classroom activi- 
ties which largely involve individ- 
ual work and response. Singing to- 
gether at any time during the day is 
a way of getting group focus and 
easily and quickly obtaining group 
unity. 

Music is essentially a social art. 
One makes it for other people. One 
makes it with other people. When 
children sing a song, for example, 
each child can give a part of him- 
self to the group endeavor with the 
result that cooperating and sharing 
can become realistic parts of his 
classroom experiences. 

Children’s moods often change 
as a result of inclement weather, 
playground happenings, or other 
classroom circumstances. A careful- 
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ly selected song or other musical ac- 
tivity usually helps to counteract 
periods of moodiness or restless- 
ness. 

Some children complete assign- 
ments before the group as a whole 
has finished. Where facilities per- 
mit, such youngsters might listen to 
their favorite recordings in an ad- 
jacent room until time for the next 
classroom activity. Children who 
find special delight in listening to 
music will often work harder to 
complete a more routine but equal- 
ly important assignment in another 
subject area in order to enjoy this 
particular privilege. 

Leading a section of the class in 
a part song or rhythmic activity can 
help to develop self-confidence and 
leadership in individual boys and 
girls. This type of experience may 
also stimulate the child’s awareness 
that he may lead at one time and 
be a member of the group at other 
times. , 

Perhaps most important of all, 
the frequent use of music in the 
classroom takes into consideration 
two basic human needs—belonging 
to a group and expressing one’s self 
in as many ways as possible. Music 
can help every child to develop a 
sense of belonging to his group in 
school, regardless of his social back- 
ground or financial status. It can 
likewise be a satisfying means of 
expressing his feelings and releasing 
his emotional tensions. 

Helping children to discover mu- 
sic as a worthy leisure-time activity 
might well be a fine byproduct of 
any music-thruout-the-day plan. 

Consequently, the ways of using 
music thruout the day in the ele- 


. mentary classroom are limited only 


by the teacher’s point of view, his 
imagination, his understanding of 
how children grow and develop and 
respond to music, and his sensitivity 
to their moods, feelings, and gen- 
eral wellbeing. 
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More Effective Preservice 
Preparation Needed 


In most instances, college prep- 
aration in music for prospective ele- 
mentary classroom teachers needs 
to be different in character and 
higher in quality from what has 
existed in the past. What is general- 
ly overlooked at the college level is 
that improving the musical experi- 
ences of prospective teachers in- 
volves bringing about changes in 
them. 

It means increasing their desire 
to make music a part of the daily 
classroom living of every boy and 
girl, strengthening their belief that 
with adequate preparation they can 
teach their own music, demonstrat- 
ing to them that music can and 
should be an enjoyable experience 
for both teacher and student, ex- 
tending their knowledge about chil- 
dren and about music, and helping 
them gain the necessary skill to 
bring music to children. 

There is no longer a place in the 
few preparatory courses offered in 
music at the college level for the 
traditional beginning course errone- 
ously called “fundamentals of mu- 
sic.” A knowledge of the rudiments 
of music is definitely essential and 
important, but the rudiments 
should be presented and learned 
not by isolated drill but as an inte- 
gral part of all the musical activi- 
ties which the prospective teacher 
will later be expected to use in 
bringing music to children. 

More attention might well be 
given at the college level not to the 
“fundamentals” but to the funda- 
mental things about which elemen- 
tary teachers must know. 

This includes such things as sing- 
ing many different kinds of songs, 
listening to a variety of recorded 
vocal and instrumental music, par- 
ticipating in rhythmic activities 
suitable for different grade levels, 
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playing instruments, including the 
autoharp and piano, releyantly as- 
sociating music with other subject 
areas, and, whenever appropriate 
in all these activities, introducing 
and dealing specifically with the 
rudiments of music as a means of 
helping children develop some de- 
gree of skill, understanding, and en- 
jOyment in using musical notation. 

There are many ways of experi- 
encing music, and the classroom 
teacher must be able to provide a 
variety of musical experiences thru 
which every child can have the op- 
portunity to discover his particular 
musical interests as well as to de- 
velop his inherent musical poten- 
tialities. 


Inservice Education Important 


We all know many elementary 
classroom teachers who are enthusi- 
astic about teaching their. own mu- 
sic and who are doing effective work 
in this respect. However, there will 
always be some teachers who will 
need the help of a carefully planned 
program of inservice education in 
music. Such a program can be a 
practical means of solving the prob- 
lem of inadequate preparation for 
teaching music in the self-contained 
classroom. 

Leadership for initiating inserv- 
ice education in music can and 
should be taken by state depart- 
ments of education in cooperation 
with colleges and local school sys- 
tems. States where this has been 
done report excellent response from 
school administrators, classroom 
teachers, and parents. : 

Such educational help in music 

























A sixth-grade class in Billings, Montana, enjoys an action song. 





takes many forms: preschool con- 
ferences in which all new teachers 
participate in groups with the local 
music consultant or a special guest 
music educator, area conferences 
conducted by the state music super- 
visor or county music consultants, 
three-day county-wide music work- 
shops or institutes, extension cours- 
es.in music, and summer courses 
on college campuses. 

Some local school systems are also 
adding an experienced music con- 
sultant to their staffs. This is the 
most direct and often the most de- 
sirable means of assuring the inserv- 
ice growth and continued musical 
development of classroom teachers 
in any elementary-school situation. 

Inservice education projects can 
enable all participating individuals 
to examine and try out new. class- 
room materials and equipment. 
Teachers can also become familiar 
with and learn how to use special 
resources such as the recordings and 
detailed guides which accompany 
each book in the series of music 
texts now available for use in ele- 
mentary schools. 


Coda 


The idea of doing things with 
music at different times thruout the 
day is for those elementary class- 
room teachers who are sensitive to 
the daily needs of boys and girls and 
who want to use music as one of the 
most inviting avenues thru which 
children may grow and develop— 
physically, mentally, emotionally, 
socially, and spiritually. It is never 
too late to begin to live better with 


music. + £# 





per Mary Carlisle started to 
school this fall. Her kinder- 
garten entrance requirements were 
a birth certificate and a doctor's 
statement concerning her health. 
Certainly, she appears to be robust 
and healthy, and many people 
would consider her a normal, happy 
child—altho perhaps unduly shy. 
Quite possibly, her teacher, Miss 

. Beck, will consider herself fortunate 
to have such a well-behaved pupil. 
She may even be inclined to over- 
look Mary just a little at first, be- 
cause her thoughts will be busily 
keeping ahead of Jimmie, a preco- 
cious youngster who keeps the class- 
» Mr. Smith is assistant director of 

personnel, Jordan School * 
\) Sandy, Utah. 


Studying 
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room in an upheaval with his over- 
aggressive acts. 

However, in spite of coping with 
Jimmie and 29 other ebullient little 
personalities, Miss Beck, as a kin- 
dergarten teacher, is gtill in a better 
position than any subsequent class- 
room teacher to study each child as 
an individual. Freed from the re- 
sponsibility of teaching subject- 
matter, she has more time to watch 
for the possibility of special prob- 
lems and to seek expert assistance 
early—before difficulties reach a 
crucial point. 


Sometimes administrators ques- 
tion the advisability of continuing 
kindergarten in the school systems 
when many of the classes in the up- 
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per grades are overflowing into the 
halls and are operating on split 
shifts. 

The situation definitely creates 
an administrative headache, but 
eliminating the kindergarten seems 
a questionable way of trying to 
solve the problem of overcrowding. 

If kindergarten teachers don’t 
recognize the special problems of 
individual children, there is no tell- 
ing when their needs will be met 
as they go from one bulging class- 
room to another. No matter how 
conscientious, most elementary and 
secondary-school teachers are so 
swamped with work that they do 
not have the time to make a 
thoughtful, detailed observation 
and analysis of each child. 

I believe that retaining the kin- 
dergarten can be justified if admin- 
istrators will look beyond immedi- 
ate problems to the realization 
that when the Marys and Jimmies 
leave school they face years of so- 
cial, mental, and emotional strug- 
gle. There are about 650,000 mental 
patients in our hospitals today. 
Many types of mental illness stem | 
from unresolved problems that de- 
veloped in early childhood. 

Altho the first five years of life 
are logically the best time to recog- 
nize and try to deal with these 
problems, the kindergarten age is 
still young enough to be an excel- 
lent beginning point. 


Leapinc authorities write much 
of how the social, emotional, and 
physical needs of children can be 
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met in the kindergarten situation. 
Also stressed is the fact that kinder- 
garten activities are helpful in de- 
veloping language art and creative 
expression in the child. 

Nothing is more intriguing and 
challenging than the chance to help 
a preschool child develop new skills 
and attitudes and to offer him new 
group experiences in his first ven- 
ture away from the family group. 

Modern living presents children 
with many adventures in a fantastic 
world of gadgets and push buttons. 
Our culture requires a high degree 
of skilful accomplishments, and in 
a large measure it is up to the 
schools to guide our children to- 
ward those accomplishments, in or- 
der that they may become produc- 
tive members of society. 

Kindergarten is a place where 
intensive investigation and obser- 
vation can and should take place. 
Therefore, authorities and teachers 
alike must realize and stress the 
idea that many determining factors 
and much background history are 
needed by the teacher if the kinder- 
garten is to meet effectively the 
many specific needs within a child. 

In dealing with these children, 
the teacher and special workers, 
such as speech and hearing correc- 
tionists, psychologists, school so- 
cial workers, and the school public- 
health nurses, should work as a 
team. A complete and detailed case 
record, gathered by such a team, 
becomes more and more valuable as 
the years pass by. 


Lert us take the example of Mary 
Carlisle again. Her behavior pat- 
tern May or may not involve a 
problem. If background informa- 
tion indicates that there is a po- 
tential difficulty, the professional 
team would probably be able to 
define Mary’s problem and begin 
helping her in the kindergarten ses- 
sion—when preventive or corrective 
measures could be most effective. 

It is extremely useful to have a 
personal questionnaire filled out by 
Mary’s parents before her entrance 
into kindergarten. This informa- 
tion would give the teacher and 
specialists a great deal of insight 
into Mary’s personality. The results 
of a thoro physical examination 
should also be a part of Mary’s 
case record. 
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Shortly after kindergarten begins, 
a speech and hearing correctionist 
should make a check of both speech 
and hearing. He may discover that 
Mary’s supposedly infantile speech 
problem is not infantile speech, 
but a potentially serious speech 
defect. 

Within the kindergarten period 
the psychologist gives a series of 
readiness tests, which indicate the 
level of mental and physical matu- 
rity. The school nurse gives a pre- 
liminary eye examination, and is 
the liaison between the family 
doctor and the school. The school 
social worker obtains a complete 
social history, when needed, from 
personal interviews with parents 
and child. 

Last, but certainly not. least, 
the teacher observes the kinder- 
garten child. Her day-by-day ex- 
perience affords many valuable in- 
sights into the child’s social, emo- 
tional, and mental maturity. This 
is a contribution to the team’s 
appraisal of potential problem 
areas. 

When certain problems have 
been discovered by the specialists, 
it is then necessary to have resource 
agencies which can go far beyond 
school personnel in helping chil- 
dren accept and adjust to any 
problem that is hindering their op- 
timum learning and life adjust- 
ment. With such an investigation, a 
program to prevent intellectual, so- 
cial, emotional, or physical break- 
down can be developed. 


Mucu is being done and has 
been done thruout our nation for 
the child with a physical or mental 
handicap, but somehow we often 
neglect the gifted child whose tal- 
ent and capacities should not be 
ignored or exploited but should 
be challenged and recognized to a 
point far beyond what many of our 
schools are doing. Thru our kin- 
dergarten investigation it is fre- 
quently possible for us to discover 
our precocious children as_ well 
as those who are handicapped in 
their learning because of mental, 
social, and physical problems. 


When a complete case record ac- 


companies the child into the first 
grade and is followed up by fre- 
quent consultations between the 
teacher and various specialists con- 





cerning the interpretations of back- 
ground material, most of the chil- 
dren’s needs can be understood and 
adequately met. 

Exploring the child in kinder- 
garten not only helps the school 
considerably in understanding the 
child, but, in many instances, also 
helps the parents to do so. Most 
parents are eager and willing to 
learn where they can be of help to 
their children. They are apprecia- 
tive of the school system that shows 
sufficient interest to point out both 
the weaknesses and strengths of 
their children. They are grateful 
when the school aids them in using 
resources such as child-guidance 
clinics, family-service agencies, or 
comparable organizations where 
competent psychiatric help or other 
means of assistance can be had. 


In view of the rising tide of 
juvenile delinquericy and the in- 
creasing number of mental break- 
downs, it is hoped that administra- 
tor and teacher alike will see the 
necessity for gleaning as much in- 
formation as. possible about the 
background and environment of 
each child in order to understand 
him better and to anticipate and 
meet his special needs in the school 
setting. 

The best place to obtain this 
information is in the kindergarten, 
for it is only logical that the 
earlier a deviation can be found in 
any individual, the more easily it 
can be corrected or resolved. 

It is essential, then, that admin- 
istrators be aware that an explora- 
tory kindergarten period can pre- 
vent many “headaches” thruout the 
child’s entire school experience. 

In order to have a sufficient ex- 
ploratory program, school special- 
ists must work as a team to gain 
information essential to effective 
planning for the individual child. 

It is also necessary that kinder- 
garten and first-grade teachers 
realize that kindergarten should 
be more than an orientation and 
readiness period for the basic skills 
encountered in the first grade. I 
feel that thru efficient teaching and 
teaching relationships we can help 
each child find a place in our social 
order which will give him a worthy 
status and a feeling of security in 


his group. + ££ 
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A discussion of the 


Year-Round School Program 


We present here several statements 
on the year-round school. These are in- 
dividual points of view and do not in 
any way represent an official viewpoint 
of the NEA. 

Official position of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers: “The de- 
partment believes ... that, in the event 
of the extension of the contractual 
year, salaries for the extended period 
should be commensurate with the basic 
salary schedule.” 

—THE EDITORS 


FRHAPS one of the next major 
| goer facing the teaching 
profession is that of the I1- or 12- 
month school, compulsory and na- 
tionwide. 

As a parent and former teacher, I 
find myself a sounding board for 
both sides. 

Does the average teacher want 
the school year lengthened by, say, 
two months? Not from what I hear! 
Yet their leaders have taken no 
strong stand against it. 


Fovr possible reasons for this ret- 
icence, indecision, or what-have-you 
on the part of professional spokes- 
men have been advanced to me by 
teachers. 

1. The leaders actually believe, 
for reasons obscure to many teach- 
ers, that more is to be gained than 
lost by the change. 

2. Too many educational leaders 
are too far removed from actual 
classroom teaching to remember 
how a teacher feels in June. 

3. Other leaders, still teaching, 
by their very prominence in the 
educational field feel constrained 
from stating publicly, at a time 
when new teachers are so sorely 
needed, that teaching is too ex- 
hausting, too downright difficult to 
be endured 11 months every year. 

4. Some leaders feel that the 
schools are the servant of the public 
and must accede to its demands. 

Why the growing public senti- 
ment for an extended school year? 
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The reason advanced to me by 
candid parents is that they don’t 
know what to do with their chil- 
dren during three endless, increas- 
ingly vexatious summer months. 
The solution is beautifully simple: 
Wish them on the teacher who was 
stuck with them most of the year! 
(I must admit, as a parent, that 
there are times when this sounds 
more attractive to me than a mil- 
lion-dollar jackpot.) 

Camouflaging this human urge, 
parents mutter about: Juvenile de- 
linquency—idle hands, you know. 
Economy—costly buildings stand- 
ing empty. Education — children 
could be learning. Progress— (Ah, 
Progress!) 


Ir srrixes me that in the growing 
hullabaloo there is one forgotten 
man: the teacher. 

OF course teaching is challenging, 
rewarding — sometimes inspiring! 
But it is exhausting. It chips away 
at morale. Teachers need vacations 
—long ones. 

Controlling 30 or 40 rambunc- 
tious youngsters seven hours a day 
in an overcrowded classroom can’t 
be compared with work in an office, 
however hectic. Any teacher who 
has done both, as I have, can verifv 
this. In teaching, nervous exhaus- 
tion builds up, and June comes 
none too soon for the average teach- 
er past 30. 

I think most parents will under- 
stand when teachers express the de- 
sire for a few months of daytime 
association with other adults—as 
well as time to recover from fatigue 
that builds neuroticism. 

I believe further that parents 
might even understand that travel 
is important for a teacher, to whom 
it becomes more than travel for its 
own sake. Also that the pursuit of 
higher education is a desire not 
completely alien to teachers, and 
that the majority of teachers can af- 
ford to obtain advanced degrees 


only by attending summer school. 

To these matters the public has 
given no consideration. Why should 
they, when the teachers themselves 
haven’t bothered to point them out? 


One problem about which the 
public is genuinely aroused is the 
teacher shortage. Yet parents don’t 
stop to consider the effect an 11- or 
12-month school year would have 
on teacher recruitment. Few teach- 
ers will deny privately that a long 
summer vacation, tho not the major 
factor, figured in their choice of vo- 
cation. Why should that be less true 
of today’s prospective teachers? 

Young people today are realists. 
They've noted the shrinking work 
day. They’re aware that while ev- 
eryone else is working shorter hours 
than heretofore—laborers, clerks, 
and even doctors included—the 
school teacher’s day grows longer 
and longer. If now the school year 
is lengthened by 20%, is this likely 
to aid recruiting? 

It’s far more likely to hasten defec- 
tions. “I’m a tired teacher,” friends 
have told me. “Still, I’d rather be 
tired than retired. But the day they 
take away my summer vacation, I 
quit.” 

Some teachers, especially young 
married men, say they'd be willing 
to work thru the summer so they 
can feed their families. The salary 
schedule, then, is at fault—not the 
vacation system! 


Tere is much to be said indeed 
for using school: facilities every 
month in the year, for providing 
organized recreation or instruction 
for those who desire it—children 
and also adults. But that this should 
be a cut-and-dried, bell-to-bell-to- 
bell continuation of the nine-month 
school program seems to me most 
inadvisable. 

Children need vacations, too—a 
break in the school routine, long 
hours out-of-doors in summer, long 
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weeks away from school, a chance to 
travel with the family, a chance to 
play independently among them- 
selves. 

Providing worthwhile entertain- 
ment for children during the sum- 
mer—and this seems the true pur- 
pose behind the proposal—should 
be a community project. If the 
buildings, equipment, and _play- 
grounds of the schools are to be 
used, which sounds reasonable 
enough, does it necessarily follow 
that the full burden of the program 
must fall upon the teachers? Let it 
be a community project with teach- 
ers who so desire volunteering for 
this work with the children who 
choose to attend. 


F ar from attempting to set myself 
up as a spokesman for all teachers 
and parents, I have tried here mere- 
ly to set forth the beliefs of my 
friends and acquaintances in both 
categories, as well as my own con- 
clusions. 

We parents are typically self-cen- 
tered, wrapped up in our own prob- 
lems, seeking the simplest solution 
that will be to our own benefit. To 
the teachers’ side, most parents have 
given little or no thought. Nor will 
they, as long as the teachers them- 
selves remain silent! 

When the teachers rise up and 
speak in one voice, even parents 
will listen; even parents will try to 
understand. 

—CONSTANCE IRWIN, a par- 
ent and former teacher, Iowa City. 


The Glencoe Plan 


EverywHereE across the nation 
there is convincing evidence of in- 
creased appreciation of the role of 
the teacher and a willingness on the 
part of the public to provide im- 
proved salaries. However, teachers 
who wish to be paid an adequate 
annual salary must be willing to in- 
crease their professional competen- 
cy and to serve their communities 
for more than nine or 10 months a 
year. 


In Florida, extended school 
service during the summer 
outdoor 


includes 





In many areas, proposals to ex- 
tend the school year have met with 
considerable opposition from both 
parents and teachers, but in Glen- 
coe, a program of extended teacher 
employment and service has been in 
successful operation since July 1946. 


GLENcoE teachers are employed 
and paid on a 12 months’ basis. Al- 
tho the Glencoe plan is sometimes 
referred to as a year-round plan, 
schools are in actual operation for a 
period of only 37 weeks. However, 
for an additional five weeks, usually 
from the last week in June thru 
July, teachers engage in a variety 
of activities to improve their profes- 
sional competency and to enrich 
their contributions to the educa- 
tional program. 

During the extended period of 
employment teachers may choose to 
participate in locally organized 
workshop programs, advanced col- 
lege study, planned national or for- 
eign travel, or to serve as instructors 
and counselors in the community 
recreation program. In_ general, 
teachers choose different activities 
each year to provide a variety of op- 
portunities for personal and profes- 
sional growth and service. 

The operation of an inservice 
program during the five weeks’ sum- 
mer period provides opportunity 
for teachers to work intensively up- 
on the preparation and improve- 
ment of instructional materials and 
to participate in workshop pro- 
grams in the fields of guidance, 
audio-visual education, crafts, mu- 
sic, and the like. Teachers who are 
new to the school system participate 
in a planned orientation program 
which acquaints them with the 















classes. 





schools and the community in ad- 
vance of their regular teaching re- 
sponsibilities. 

Certainly there is merit in the 
suggestion made by many citizens 
that school plants be utilized as ef- 
fectively as possible thruout the 
year. In Glencoe, the board of ed- 
ucation and the park board coop- 
erate in the operation of a summer 
program which combines both rec- 
reational and educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The staff of the summer program 
is composed of trained recreation 
workers and members of the school 
faculty who choose the program as 
their activity for a _ particular 
summer. 

In addition to the usual oppor- 
tunities to participate in supervised 
play, camp-outs, tennis, archery, na- 
ture study, and crafts, children may 
take part in instrumental- and 
choral-music programs, art, danc- 
ing, dramatics, and science. Many 
students do not have time during 
the regular school year to pursue 
their special interests and aptitudes 
as intensively as they can in the 
more informal summer program. 


Tue Glencoe plan provides op- 
portunities for the school to render 
more effective service to the com- 
munity, and many of our teachers 
find the summer program a stimu- 
lating and rewarding experience. 

—PAUL J. MISNER, superin- 
tendent of schools, Glencoe, II- 
linois. 


The Rochester Plan 


In THE spRING of 1946, the Roches- 
ter (Minnesota) Board of Education 
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and the Rochester Education Asso- 
ciation studied ways to strengthen 
the salary schedule. 

It was the belief of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, board members, par- 
ents, and citizens that present and 
future salary gains would come 
more easily if the teacher contracts 
provided for year-round employ- 
ment. 

The study resulted in an agree- 
ment between the teachers and the 
board of education for substantial 
increases in salary for all members 
of the professional staff and provi- 
sion for year-round employment 
starting in the fall of 1946. 

Under the full-year employment 
contract, teachers may serve in one 
or more of these five categories dur- 
ing the summer months: summer 
recreation service, teaching local 
summer classes, college or univer- 
sity attendance for credit, local 
workshops, and approved educa- 
tional travel. 

Planning is handled in large part 
by a committee composed of teach- 
ers representing the various areas of 
the school system, a representative 
of the administrative council, and 
two representatives of the recrea- 
tional program. 

The local teaching and recreation 
prograins are staffed before consid- 
eration is given to attendance at 
summer school or to travel. During 
any one summer, many teachers 
serve in a combination of activities. 
Local service may combine summer- 
school teaching and workshops, rec- 
reation and workshops, or summer- 
school teaching and recreation. It 
is also possible to combine part- 
time college courses and workshops 
with travel or with inservice activi- 
ties in Rochester. 


Casses taught during the sum- 
mer-school months are of both the 
remedial and enrichment type. The 
latter classes, which are usually 
quite informal in nature, offer an 
opportunity to try out new educa- 
tional ideas. Attendance of pupils 
in summer school is voluntary, and 
enrolment in the enrichment classes 
is much larger than in the remedial 
classes. 

High-school credit courses are giv- 
en for students who wish to broaden 
their educational background or 
who wish to complete courses in 
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which they have failed. A music 
program includes instruction in 
band and orchestra for students in 
the fourth grade or above. 

The greatest student participa- 
tion is in the recreation program, 
which is carried on at each of the 
elementary-school grounds and at 
several park grounds. Swimming 
and baseball lead a large variety of 
summer activities. 


Tue orientation program for new 
teachers is one of the most success- 
ful parts of the year-round employ- 
ment plan. New teachers report on 
August | and go thru a program of 
visiting places of interest, learning 
about the social, recreational, and 
esthetic possibilities of the com- 
munity, and gaining a knowledge of 
the philosophy, special personnel, 
and services of the school. All teach- 
ers spend the 10-day period. prior to 
the opening of school in their own 
buildings and classrooms, planning 
for the year ahead. 

Teachers under the year-round 
program are required to earn at 
least six quarter hours of graduate 
credit during any one five-year pe- 
riod. Teachers who have not earned 
the credit are automatically as- 
signed to summer school the year 
the credit is required. Special ar- 
rangements for continued absence 
over a period of summers is made 
for teachers working toward grad- 
uate degrees. 

Protection of the health of teach- 
ers is highly important in the carry- 
ing on of any program. Teachers 
who for reasons of health or for 
other personal reasons prefer not to 
participate in the program may 
elect to work for a shorter contract 
period. 

Currently 91% of teachers are on 
the year-round contract. The small, 
informal summer classes, the six- 
hour working day, provision for 
travel, and a month’s vacation dur- 
ing the summer contribute to keep- 
ing the year’s activities in line with 
health factors. 


Tue year-round employment pro- 
gram in Rochester has contributed 
to a higher professional standard 
for the teachers. Local workshops, 
attendance at university workshops 
and summer school, participation 
in a variety of local activities, shar- 





ing of ideas, and travel have tended 
to broaden and improve the profes- 
sional staff. 

The program not only brings a 
greater variety of worthwhile activ- 
ities to the youth in the summer, 
but it also contributes a more com- 
petent professional teacher to the 
classroom during the regular school 
year. 

—N. DURWARD CORY, super- 
intendent of schools, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 


A Rochester Parent’s Reaction 


Summer is a time for family ac- 
tivities, but for parents who have 
several hyperactive youngsters, sum- 
mer can be a mixed blessing. We 
have found that the summer pro- 
gram in the schools has comple- 
mented the family activities. 

During the school year, there is 
not enough time to take all the ex- 
tras, so summer school on a “want 
to” basis can be most rewarding. 
Typing, art, music, play-acting, and 
library appeal especially to our 
children. 

We think, too, that school per- 
sonnel inspired by a change of 
duties and new ‘contacts are more 
effective in next year’s classrooms. 

—MRS. ALFRED G. KARLSON, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


A Rochester Student’s Reaction 


By PARTICIPATING in the summer 
program, our teachers are cortinu- 
ally learning new, modern teaching 
methods which directly benefit us 
students. 

Not only does the year-round 
plan benefit us during the actual 
school year, but the summer course 
provides an excellent opportunity 
for a student to gain extra knowl- 
edge in a subject he may be weak 
in, or to take a course for credit that 
will allow him an extra hour during 
the school year for another desired 
elective. These summer courses are 
informal, and attention can be 
given individual students because 
of smaller classes. 

All in all, I am definitely in favor 
of this program because of the ad- 
ditional benefits received either 
during the actual school year or 
during the summer-school program. 

—CAROL SIBLERUD, Roches- 
ter (Minnesota) High School. 
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to the NEA 


A Stamp for Education 


that will give recognition to our profession and 


centennial in 1957 


FRANCIS W. BEEDON 


OSTAGE stamps serve more than 
P jut a utilitarian purpose. Com- 
memorative stamps, for example, 
are used by many countries, in- 
cluding our own, to pay tribute to 
people and events. 

The NEA has already taken the 
first steps to secure a commemora- 
tive stamp in 1957 that will give 
recognition to the profession of 
education and the NEA centennial. 


In 1940 five famous American 
educators were honored by being 
portrayed on stamps: 

Horace Mann, a powerful advo- 
cate of the American system of free 
public schools, was presented on a 
one-cent green stamp; Mark Hop- 
kins, noted president of Williams 
College, who typified the finest per- 
sonal relationships with his stu- 
dents, was pictured on a two-cent 
red; Charles W. Eliot, distinguished 
president of Harvard for 40 years, 
was shown on a three-cent violet; 
Frances E. Willard, leader for tem- 
perance and for women’s rights, 
who was teacher and dean of the 
women’s college at Northwestern 
University, was portrayed on a five- 
cent blue; and Booker T. Washing- 
ton, noted Negro educator and 
founder of Tuskegee Institute, was 
presented on a 10-cent brown. Since 
then, four colleges have been recog- 
nized, and the “torch of enlighten- 


Mr. Beedon, a member of the special 
NEA Stamp Committee, is instructor 
of social studies, Muskegon (Michigan) 
Community College. He is president- 
elect of Michigan Education As- 
sociation and wus chairman of the 
NEA Resolutions Committee in 1954. 


The committee also includes Jack 
Lowe, director of professional service, 
South Carolina Education Association, 
Columbia, chairman; E. Guy Jewell, 
principal, Rockville (Maryland) Junior 
High School; and James L. McCaskill 
and Harrison Sasscer of the NEA 
Legislative Division. 
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ment” has been used in the designs 
of several stamps. 

Washington and Lee University’s 
200th anniversary received the trib- 
ute of a special three-cent blue 
stamp in 1949, and Columbia Uni- 
versity’s bicentennial was recog- 
nized by a three-cent blue in 1954. 

The centennial of the system of 
“land-grant colleges” was recalled 
on February 12, 1955, by a three- 
cent green stamp issued to honor 
Michigan State College and Penn- 
sylvania State University, both early 
land-grant schools. 


Surety the profession of educa- 
tion as a whole deserves a commem- 
orative stamp, and what better occa- 
sion than the NEA centennial? 

Official letters from Waurine 
Walker, NEA president, 1954-55, 
and Secretary William G. Carr have 
already gone to Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield requesting 
an NEA stamp for July 1, 1957, 
when the centennial assembly con- 
venes in Philadelphia. In Novem- 
ber 1954 a special committee of two 
NEA staff members and_ three 
teachers who are also stamp col- 
lectors paid a visit to Albert J. Rob- 
ertson, assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, and Robert E. Fellers, head of 
the division of philately. 

Those officials were most cordial, 
and tho they would not promise a 
favorable decision, they gave a great 
deal of advice and encouragement 
to the committee. Decisions on com- 
memorative stamps are usually 
made about a year in advance. 

Teachers organizations and indi- 
viduals may help secure a favorable 
decision if they will write the Post- 
master General requesting the issu- 
ance of a commemorative stamp 
and send carbons of the letters to 
their Senators and Representatives. 
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Two well-known educational stamps. 


The NEA Stamp Committee is 
confident that an NEA commemo- 
rative stamp will be issued, and the 
Centennial Commission is seeking 
suggestions for designs thru a com- 
mittee of the National Art Educa- 
tion Association, an NEA depart- 
ment. The Post Office has the final 
decision on designs, but will con- 
sider suggestions from the NEA. 
[See January 1956 NEA JourNaL, 
page 46.] 


Tue first-day sale of a new com- 
memorative stamp is really quite an 
occasion. Usually at least 300,000 
envelops are mailed from the first- 
day city. Collectors appear from all 
over, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment sends a special force of em- 
ployes to place the new stamps on 
the envelops and cancel them. 

These envelops are called “first- 
day covers” and are avidly sought 
by thousands of stamp collectors. 
The covers are often identified by 
a printed or engraved design at the 
left, called a “cachet.” The NEA 
Stamp Committee expects to ap- 
prove an official cachet. 


Tuere will be further recommen- 
dations from the committee, all 
designed to provide an attractive 
commemorative stamp that will pay 
tribute to teachers and the NEA. 





UIDANCE counselors know that 
G “the army needs men,” but 
they may not be aware of the wide 
variety of career positions now open 
to women in the Armed Services. 

To cite one example: A young 
woman secretary, assigned to work 
at NATO after enlisting, accom- 
panied members of the United 
States delegation on _ inspection 
tours and recorded minutes at his- 
toric conferences in Holland, Den- 
mark, and England. Perhaps she is 
not typical of all the girls who en- 
list in the Armed Forces, but her 
experience illustrates how a woman 
may enrich her life while serving 
her country. 

All four branches of the service 
are open to enlistment by women. 
The feminine contingents are the 
WAC—Army; the WAVES—Navy; 
the WAF—Air Force; and the Wom- 
en Marines. Originating in the two 
world wars as temporary groups, 
they received permanent Armed 
Services status in 1948. Today they 
offer women the same peace-time 
opportunities to serve, to advance, 
to travel, as are offered to men. 
Rank, pay, and other benefits are 
the same for both sexes. However, 
even in time of war, women do not 
serve as combatants. 


Who May Enter 


In all services, entrants must be 


Mrs. Caldwell is a member of the De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Women 
in the Services, appointed by the U. S. 
Department of Defense. She is a teacher 
from Akron, Ohio, an NEA past presi- 
dent, and a member of the NEA Edw 
cational Policies Commission. 

This article is based on a panel dis- 
cussion d last year at the 
Classroom Teachers National Confer- 
ence ( NEA tment 
of Chetmesm Tonhers) “TD pander 
University. 





They’re in the Army Now! 


Women are finding new careers. 


in the Navy, Air Force, and the Marines, too. 


SARAH C. CALDWELL 


high-school graduates or be able to 
pass the General Educational De- 
velopment Test at the high-school 
level, and must make a qualifying 
score on the Women’s Armed 
Forces Selection Test. 

Minimum entrance age is 18 in 
all services; maximum age ranges 
from 26 in the WAVES to 34 in the 
WAC. At the time of enlistment, 
women must be single and without 
dependents, but marriage in service 
is not a barrier to continuation. 
Citizenship, high moral character, 
and ability to pass physical, intelli- 
gence, and security tests are addi- 
tional requirements. 

Women desirous of entering off- 
cer training direct from civilian 
life must have a bachelor’s degree 
and be at least 20 at the time of 
commissioning. All of the services 
make provision for commissioning 
enlisted women with officer qualifi- 
cations. 


Once She’s In 


Upon enlistment, a woman re- 
ceives eight or nine weeks of basic 
training. During this time, she is in- 
terviewed and tested by personnel 
specialists and finally assigned to a 
career field. 

Jobs fall into nine broad areas: 
administration and personnel; ma- 
chine accounting; finance; supply; 
communication; medical and den- 
tal services; air-operations support 
(weather observation and forecast- 
ing, control-tower operation, and 
the like); technical fields (radar, 
sonar, optical instruments, radio, 
printing, and photography); and 
specialties (information, intelli- 
gence, recreation, transportation, 
textile maintenance, food service, 
and others) . 

Classification will consider her 
individual preferences and civilian 
experiences, but current military 
needs have the paramount consider- 


ation. She will not easily hop from 
job to job, but reclassification is 
possible. 

Usually her assignments will take 
her to stations where 50 or more 
women are quartered in barracks 
which typically resemble a college 
dormitory. The larger installations 
maintain excellent facilities for re- 
laxation and recreation. Except 
during basic training or in overseas 
Stations where safety precautions 
must be maintained, a woman’s 
free time is her own. In peacetime 
she wears uniforms only while on 
duty. After basic training she drills 
and marches very little except at 
parades and ceremonies. 

An Armed Forces woman enjoys 
free meals and living quarters, free 
medical and dental service, retire- 
ment at half-pay after 20 years or 
three-fourths pay after 30 years, 
$10,000 free insurance, and 30 days’ 
annual leave. 

She may study thru the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute with credit 
from colleges and universities, and 
she may be able to attend college 
classes on her own time. As an en- 
listed woman, she may apply for en- 
trance to officer candidate schools. 

The Armed Services do not con- 
stitute a travel bureau, a university, 
or a matrimonial agency. Yet mili- 
tary women do serve in every sec- 
tion of the United States and in 
foreign countries, many opportuni- 
ties for advanced training and con- 
tinued education exist, and men 
outnumber women in military in- 
stallations by ratio of over 100 to 1. 


Additional Information 


Counselors interested in addi- 
tional information may obtain free 
copies of Careers for Women in the 
Armed Forces from the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee on Women in the 
Services, Room 2B939, The Penta- 
gon, Washington 25,D.C. + # 
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«“CYTAND up!” The Japanese stu- 
dents obeyed. “Bow!” Fifty- 
five responded as one. 

This was my introduction to Jap- 
anese education, and having some 
knowledge of Japanese history, I 
couldn’t help thinking at the time 
that fascism must still be very much 
alive in Japan, that the schools must 
be teacher dominated, and that the 
pupils must indeed grow up as 
robots. 

Visits to scores of public schools 
from one end of Japan to the other 
quickly dispelled these early fears 
and mistaken impressions. In fact, 
I found that Japan’s schools, since 
the end of World War II, have 
played—and are continuing to play 
—the key part in this nation’s long- 
delayed democratization. 


Severav facts about this island 
nation are essential to any under- 
standing of its schools, or, for that 
matter, any facet of Japanese life. 
Here almost 90 million people 
struggle for existence in an area 
smaller than the state of California. 
In addition, only about an eighth 
of the land is arable. These facts 
spell poverty in any land, and we 
must understand them if we are to 
understand Japan’s schools. 

._The great majority of school 
buildings are old and dilapidated. 
From Hokkaido in the north to 
Kyushu in the south, the replace- 
ment of the many school buildings 
destroyed in the war has been quite 
slow. In the atom-bombed cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the most 
rapid postwar reconstruction has 
taken place. As I visited the new 
schools in these historic cities, I 
thought that here, in truth, are the 





Mr. Scarangello was formerly teacher 
of social studies and English at Smith- 
town High School, Smithtown, New 
York; he is now a Fulbright exchange 
teacher attached to Gumma Univer- 
sity, Maebashi, Japan. 


best monuments to man’s will to 
survive—and to learn. 

The question of finances is up- 
permost in the minds of Japanese 
students, teachers, and administra- 
tors alike. Japanese students must 
buy their own books, none being 
supplied by the schools. Altho the 
winters are cold, classrooms are un- 
heated. Students and teachers wear 
more and more clothing as winter 
progresses. Electric lights are sel- 
dom turned on, even on the cloudi- 
est days, for electricity is expensive. 
There are no school buses, and the 
students often trudge miles to at- 
tend school. 

To save money, students do all 
the cleaning chores in their class- 
rooms and corridors, each class be- 
ing responsible for a certain section 
of the building. 

With the exception of a few large 
cities, Japanese schools have no 
modern sewage-disposal systems. 
This results in serious sanitation 
and health problems, and it is a 








wonder that there are not constant 
outbreaks of typhoid. 

Library facilities are very poor, 
and school science laboratories are 
poorly equipped. 

Even the uniform, worn by 90%, 

of the boys, is largely an economy 
measure. These black tunics and 
trousers are long-wearing and not 
easily soiled or torn. 
_ Most schools have projectors and 
recorders, provided by America dur- 
ing the occupation, but they are 
little used, because the Japanese 
lack the money to purchase motion 
pictures, filmstrips, tapes, and rec- 
ords. 

Despite all these disadvantages, 
Japanese students have told me 
time and time again that they like 
to go to school. My travels and 
teaching duties in Japan have con- 
vinced me that Japanese students 
are diligent in their work and that 
they actually like to go to school. 
“Playing hooky” is a very rare pas- 
time in Japan. 


Many Japanese classes go on spring and autumn field trips. In this 






















picture pupils are visiting Atami. They are on a two-day excursion. 





Ar Tuis point, let us take a closer 
look at the schools and curriculums 
of postwar Japan. 

Based on the American plan, 
there are six years of primary school, 
three years of lower secondary 
school, three years of upper second- 
ary school, and four years of college. 
Of these, the first nine years’ edu- 
cation is compulsory. 

The lower secondary school pro- 
vides the students with a broad gen- 
eral education in line with their 
mental and physical development, 
and the subjects covered are the 
same as those found in American 
schools on this level, plus the Jap- 
anese language and Chinese classics. 

America has played a large part 
in bringing about the changes that 
have taken place in Japanese educa- 
tion during the past decade. Prob- 
ably never before in history were 
the schools of one nation modeled 
so closely after those of another. 


Explaining these changes to me, | 


a history teacher in Kyoto put it 
this way: “When Japan was an ab- 
solute state, a dictatorship, teaching 
was in a strait jacket. We were told 
exactly what to teach and how to 
teach it. I remember that our school 
inspectors were practically police 
officers. We were not expected to 
think independently, nor were we 
supposed to encourage our students 


Japanese elementary-school children show great interest in art. 


to use their minds. Memory was all 
that either teacher or students need- 
ed to use; the war-lords supplied 
the material to be memorized.” 
But after World War II, an un- 
precedented revolution transformed 
completely the face of education in 


Japan. 


Recarpinc the general type of 
education for the new Japan, the 
first United States Education Mis- 
sion recommended: “A system of 
education should be so organized as 
to encourage the fullest develop- 
ment of which each individual is 
capable as an intelligent, responsi- 
ble, and, cooperating member of 
society.” 

Freedom of inquiry rather than 
memorization of facts for exami- 
nations was to be emphasized. In 
keeping with democratic proce- 
dure, educational administration 
is now conducted by the will of the 
people thru local boards of educa- 
tion—patterned after the American 
system. 

Because of the introduction into 
Japan of the American concept of 
democracy, it was natural that Ja- 
pan had to face a new concept of 
education. Democratic principles, 
philosophies, and practices of edu- 
cation were introduced into Japan 
rather suddenly. An autocratic, 


feudalistic country was expected to 
make the change to democracy al- 
most overnight. But altho Japan has 
borrowed the structure of a very 
good educational system from the 
most democratic country, it is ob- 
vious that years must pass before the 
nation will become truly demo- 
cratic. 

In today’s Japanese schools there 
is a greater awareness of the interde- 
pendence of nations, less memoriza- 
tion, more class participation, and 
a changing attitude toward coedu- 
cation. 

The question of coeducation al- 
ways provides a subject for heated 
debate in Japan. Historically, in 
many parts of the East women have 
always been considered the infer- 
iors of men. Altho the Allied occu- 
pation brought about some changes 
in the position of women in Japan, 
they are still expected to walk be- 
hind their husbands, to sit down at 
the table after other members of 
the family have eaten, to bathe 
themselves after their husbands 
have used the common bath facili- 
ties, and so forth. 

But there is a ray of hope on the 
horizon. It is heartening to note 
that in the primary and junior high 
schools, where coeducation has been 
the rule since 1947, girls are begin- 
ning to speak up, and, while taking 
only a minor part in class discus- 
sions, are making themselves heard. 


Japanese children and their 
teachers are the most excursion- 
conscious people I have met any- 
where. Starting in the lowest pri- 
mary grades, classes usually take 
time off from school in the spring 
and autumn for field trips of from 
one day’s to five days’ duration. 
These trips are prized for their ed- 
ucational, social, and entertain- 
ment values. 

Recently, my wife and I accom- 
panied a group of 200 high-school 
students and nine teachers on a 


two-day excurison to Hakone, the | 
site of world-famous Fujiyama, re- 7 


vered by all Japanese. 


We arose at 4:30 am and left Mae- | 


bashi, which is about 60 miles north 
of Tokyo, by train at 5:48. 


We > 
changed trains at Takasaki and = 





again at Ueno Station, Tokyo. We | 


then took a subway—efficient, fast, 


and overcrowded—to Tokyo Cen- | 
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tral, one of the most modern rail- 
road stations to be found anywhere. 

Leaving Tokyo at 9:21, we ar- 
rived at Atami, the “Naples of 
Japan,” at 11:35. The entire group 
stopped for a picnic lunch at Atami, 
overlooking the sea. We left Atami 
by bus at 1 pm and arrived at Ha- 
kone at 2:30 after the bumpiest bus 
ride imaginable. 

Somewhat tired by this time, we 
hiked around beautiful Lake Ashi, 
visited a museum and a shrine, and 
then boarded the buses again for 
the large Japanese inn where we 
were to stay. 

After dinner and a hot bath, the 
students and their teachers gathered 
in small groups for discussions of 
the history and topography of the 
area. Then followed an excellent 
entertainment prepared by the stu- 
dents without faculty assistance. 

Arising early the next day, the 
students hiked around the base of 
the mountain, paused for an hour 
to view an art exhibit in town, and 
then prepared for the long ride 
home. 

What surprised me most about 
the trip was the excellent self-disci- 
pline of the students. We traveled 
in some of the most populous areas 
of Japan and spent part of our time 
in the third largest city in the world. 
Yet there was a complete lack of 
confusion, and not a student was 
even momentarily lost. 


In THE postwar period, emphasis 
has been placed on social studies; 
and the teaching of militarism and 
ultra-nationalism, so much a part 
of the curriculum before the war, 


English is taken for six or eight years by most students. 


has been abolished. This is one 
of the most significant ‘changes in 
Japanese education. 

Some schools offer other foreign 
languages in addition to English, 
mainly German and French. How- 
ever, most of the students elect to 
take English, and it is one of the 
more popular subjects in the junior 
and senior high schools. Even pri- 
mary-school students occasionally 
take English. 

Unfortunately, even tho English 
is enthusiastically studied for six or 
eight years, few Japanese ever learn 
to speak the language very well. 
The reasons for this are twofold: 
(1) Since entrance to the senior 
high schools is by examination, 
emphasis is placed on Japanese- 
English translation and grammar. 
(2) Few Japanese teachers have 
studied English under a _ native 
instructor with the result that the 
majority of them speak the lan- 
guage quite poorly, tho they are 
able to translate well. 


Popurar as English is, the Jap- 
anese are even more enthusiastic 
about art courses. In this land of 
natural beauty, girls study flower 
arrangement almost as soon as they 
leave their mothers’ arms. 

Courses in voice and music ap- 
preciation are offered in almost all 
schools, but little is done in the in- 
strumental field because the cost of 
instruments is prohibitive. After 
visiting schools in many of this 
country’s 46 prefectures, I have yet 
to see a school band. 

Physical education is required of 
all. There is usually only one phy- 



























































sical-education teacher per school, 
providing training for both boys 
and girls. There are very few wom- 
en teachers of physical education. 

Despite the poverty of educa- 
tional facilities I have spoken 
about, many schools, including 
some in remote rural districts, have 
their own swimming pools, for this 
sport is prized very highly by the 
people in Japan. 

Under the new educational sys- 
tem, an increased social interest 
has developed on the part of the 
students. Now they seem to be much 
more interested in extra-curriculum 
activities, in community affairs, and 
in world happenings. 

The following are among the 
most popular extra-curriculum 
activities in Japan’s schools: Eng- 
lish club, library club, photogra- 
phy club, home-economics club, 
music club, and dramatics club. 
There are few school newspapers 
and no school annuals as we know 
them in the United States. 


JAPANESE students seem to appre- 
ciate the challenge of difficult 
school work and to welcome home- 
work; at least one does not hear 
them complain about it. Worthy of 
note, too, is the Japanese respect 
for school property. They realize 
how hard their parents must work 
to provide them with even the mini- 
mum school facilities. 

There are many good things to 
be said about the Japanese educa- 
tional system. But, unfortunately, 
the other side of the ledger is heavy 
with debits. 

The main problem in Japanese 
education is the critical shortage of 
classrooms and teachers. The pupil- 
teacher ratio is now about 60 to one. 
What makes the situation worse is 
that only about two-thirds of the 
public-school teachers are properly 
trained. 

My observation is that primary 
and junior-high schools average 58 
per class, while senior-high schools 
have approximately 50 students per 
class. 

Altho the schools are beset by 
many difficulties, the Japanese place 
such a high value on education 
that I am sure they will progress 
swiftly to provide adequately for 
the educational needs of their 
children. # # 
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like the movement of 
a glacier, have 
been slow but never 


reversed, says 


W. W. HATFIELD 


TT English curriculum, alias 
language-arts curriculum, from 
the first thru the twelfth grade is 
now regarded as a single ramp— 
rather than as a series of steps—up 
which each class or individual 
moves at the best speed personal 
abilities and teachers’ skill make 
possible. The general order of the 
items in the curriculum is deter- 
mined by our improved knowledge 
of child growth. 

Progress in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in this huge and democratic 
country has been, like the advance 
of a glacier, slow but never reversed. 
Since I began to teach, in 1906, we 
have had no revolution in English 
curriculum or method, but we have 
had a significant evolution. Anyone 
who doubts our progress has only 
to compare the qualifications of 
teachers then and now, or to note 
the superior selection and presenta- 
tion of material in today’s text- 
books. Not only is the best teaching 
of English today better than any of 





Dr. Hatfield graciously acceded to a 
request to give Journal readers an 
overview of the 50 years in the 
teaching of English. Dr. Hatfield is 
eminently suited for such an assign- 
ment by a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in the field of English. He was 
editor of The English Journal = 
1922 until his retirement in the su 

mer of 1955. 
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the past; the proportion of excellent 
to poor teaching has increased. 


The Leaven 


For a good many years, the two 
ideas which have, to a considerable 
extent, transformed the teaching of 
English were accepted by a quite 
limited number of theorists and by 
a very small proportion of class- 
room teachers: 

1. The fastest, surest, most thoro 
learning comes thru experience 
which includes the learner’s decid- 
ing or helping to decide what he 
will do and taking or sharing the 
consequences of his action. John 
Dewey was formulating this princi- 
ple about 50 years ago. 

2. Education should be a prep- 
aration both for rich living and 
for making a living. (The trans- 
mission of the cultural heritage is 
not an end in itself but a means to 
these two ends.) This idea was em- 
phasized at the founding of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English in 1911. 


Classroom Democracy 


American democracy supplied a 
most favorable climate for the 
spread of the experience doctrine. 
As James F. Hosic early impressed 
upon me, the sure way to train chil- 
dren for democracy is to practice it 
with them—without abdicating the 
adult’s right and duty to give 
needed information and advice and 
even, when there is danger of seri- 
ous harm in action children seem 
about to take, to issue and enforce 
orders. Nor does this mean a soft 
pedagogy of following pupils’ 
evanescent whims. 

So today teacher-pupil planning 
is generally accepted in principle 
and quite commonly practiced. An 
occasional failure is reported, ap- 
parently because pupils unaccus- 
tomed to planning were asked to 
plan a big unit at first instead of 
just the details of today’s or tomor- 
row’s work, 
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Students who have helped to plan 
an undertaking understand what is 
to be done, and why. They work 
earnestly and successfully because 
their proprietary interest provides 
strong motivation. That they are 
also learning to make decisions 
thoughtfully and methodically is 
an important incidental. 


Broader Aims and Activities 


A corollary to our basic idea is 
that powers, attitudes, and habits 
are even more important than mere 
knowledge. Of course, we wish stu- 
dents to know English usage, we are 
aware of the value of acquainting 
them with good literature, and we 
see the usefulness, for able students, 
in knowledge of the pertinent fea- 
tures of the settings in which the 
literature they read was produced. 
But we care even more that they 
think good speech worthwhile, that 
they habitually employ generally 
approved locutions, that they be 
considerate of others in discussion, 
that they be clear and conscientious 
in what they say. 

The more and the better the 
literature they experience—not just 
learn or learn about—the better; 
but we are concerned yet more that 
they become able to read worthy 
literature perceptively when no 
teacher is at hand and that they 
develop discrimination in their 
choice of reading matter. We be- 
lieve that the social attitudes and 
the understanding of themselves 
and others which they acquire from 
their reading are very important, 
and that we should think of these as 
we suggest literature for class study 
or individual reading. 

With these dynamic aims have 
come more dynamic activities in the 
classroom. Drills in usage or in ana- 
lyzing textbook sentences are used 
only. when both teacher and stu- 
dents can see the need for them. 
Discussions, reports to classmates on 
topics under group study, letters to 
be mailed to real persons for real 
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purposes, replace oral themes and 
pointless essays. 

Literature chosen for class study 
is within the linguistic comprehen- 
sion of the pupils and suited to 
their social and emotional maturity. 
Students are led to approach litera- 
ture at different times in the dif- 
ferent ways cultured adults do— 
sometimes for illumination of a 
topic or problem, sometimes for 
entertainment thru adventure, hu- 
mor, or esthetic delight. 

Ability to understand and enjoy 
the best radio and TV programs 
and to perceive the tawdriness of 
the worst is an important equip- 
ment for living. For years, outstand- 
ing school curriculums have in- 
cluded consideration of radio pro- 
grams, and now, discussion of tele- 
vision programs is increasing as 
teachers see that these programs 
vary, as do books and magazines, 
from the vapid or pernicious to the 
truly excellent. 

A few teachers encourage com- 
parison of comic-book versions of 
classics with the masterpiece origi- 
nals; students soon discover the 
thinness of even “good” comics. 


Individual Differences 


One of the earliest kinds of pro- 
vision for individual needs was the 
inauguration of remedial instruc- 
tion in reading, because objective 
tests drew the attention of adminis- 
trators to this area. (But even some 
high schools still do not have it.) 
Many schools now offer remedial 
work in speech. Occasionally one 
hears of remedial instruction in 
written language, most often in a 

minor but conspicuous element— 
_ Spelling. 

Recently, several leaders in lan- 
guage-arts education have been elo- 
gently urging us to make more ade- 
quate provision for the brilliant 
students whose talents are stunted 
for lack of exercise. 

Ability grouping is the most ob- 
vious means of providing for in- 
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dividual differences and is the one 


most often tried. But serious objec- 
tions to it are voiced by many. 
Grouping based upon tests of 
intelligence or of subjectmatter 
achievement may not serve impor- 
tant differences in temperament 
and tastes. The dull need the lead- 
ership of the bright, and the quick 
need to learn to work-with the slow. 
Perhaps stratification by ability is 
no more democratic than stratifica- 
tion according to wealth or length 
of time ancestors have been in this 
country. 

Moreover, a recent study of fresh- 
men at the State University of Iowa 
showed that despite the most care- 
ful screening, “A” students will get 
into “C” sections, and vice versa. 
Still further, the same students may 
rate “A” in one of the four lan- 
guage arts but “C” in another. At 
the most, sectioning is an incom- 
plete provision for individual dif- 
ferences in the language arts. 

A few high schools are trying— 
and liking—parallel courses of dif- 
ferent difficulty and somewhat dif- 
ferent intention, with each student 
taking his choice. This draws to- 
gether students of like aims and 
tastes and roughly similar abilities, 
but its users agree that teachers 
still need to individualize within 
each class. 


Integration of the Language Arts 


Educational psychology shows 
clearly the relatedness of the four 
language arts. Initially they de- 
velop, in succession, listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, each 
one depending upon all the preced- 
ing ones. Later each art constantly 
influences the others. More impor- 
tant, in the normal activities of out- 
of-school life they are often used 
simultaneously and still more often 
in rapid alternation on the same 
piece of work. 

Even 50 years ago alert teachers 
in the primary grades enlisted all 
these arts in the service of single 
activities and made them support 
each other. Today the many col- 
lege courses in “communication” 
instead of freshman “composition” 
are an acknowledgment that the 
four language arts are a very closely 
knit family. 

Language-arts curriculums in the 
upper grades and the high schools 





are beginning to fall into line with 
the primary grades and the colleges. 
They are introducing “topical 
units” in which all four language 
arts are practiced and literature is 
employed. 

Instruction in the skills is given 
during the planning and evaluation 
periods, which occur at the begin- 
ning, at the end, and—in long units 
—at several junctures of the study. 
If the teacher is well versed in liter- 
ature suited to the age and skill of 
the students and uses excellent 
available reading lists and bibli- 
ographies, a great deal of literature 
may be used. 

The difficult tasks in reading, 
interviewing, or other investigation 
are undertaken by the able stu- 
dents, who fail to find any real 
challenge in assignments planned 
for mediocre capacities. The weak 
students choose or are assigned 
parts of the study which are suited 
to their abilities. Since the most 
common use of literature outside 
school is for leisure reading and rec- 
reation, leading advocates of topical 
units urge that every semester's 
work include at least one unit cen- 
tered in literature, and that at all 
times real effort be made to stimu- 
late and guide students’ individ- 
ual reading. 


Et Cetera 


This brief survey omits more 
than it reports. For example, a 
whole article would be required for 
even a cursory account of the de- 
velopments in reading alone: exten. 
sion of the aim to include assimila- 
tion and reaction to content, the 
shift of stress from oral to silent 
reading, the change from beginning 
with phonics to beginning with 
sentences or at least words, insist- 
ence upon the reader’s use of all 
that he knows in interpretation and 
evaluation, the application of se- 
mantics, the emphasis upon speed— 
in short, realization of the complex- 
ity of the reading art, and of the 
need that instruction continue thru 
the high school into college. 

Here are just a few of the many 
significant developments in the 
teaching of the English language 
arts. Forty years ago no one but 
primary teachers preparing to teach 
phonics thought of giving instruc- 
tion in listening, whereas we now 
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realize that listening is an art as 
complex as reading and as improv- 
able thru instruction and guided 
practices. 

“Creative” writing, almost a fad 
in the 1930s, is now less talked of, 
but today teachers who have suf- 
ficiently sympathetic personalities 
and any confidence in their own 
literary judgment find some way to 
encourage such writing, often 
called “personal” or “expressional.” 

The usage “rules” set up by 
eighteenth-century theorists igno- 
rant of the development and actual 
current usages of the language they 
spoke have been replaced with ob- 
jective study of the language used 
by literate persons in America to- 
day. Divided usages and acceptable 
regional variations are recognized. 
The teaching of grammar has been 
streamlined by the paring away of 
such useless or unsound items as 
the elaborate conjugation of verbs 
with six forms for each of six tenses 
in each of two voices, the subclasses 
of adjectives and adverbs, and the 
cases of nouns. 

Further broad changes in the 
method of grammar teaching are 
foreshadowed by the work of the 
linguistic scholars, who analyze sen- 
tences by examining the inflections 
and arrangement of the words in 
them, instead of beginning with the 
meaning of the sentences. They in- 
sist that these inflections and ar- 
rangements are the means by which 
we indicate the relations of the 
words in our sentences. These are 
the grammatical tools which we ac- 
tually use in constructing or under- 
standing sentences. 

The few secondary-school experi- 
menters with this approach report 
greater satisfaction than with the 
old. Teacher correction of student 
writing tends to be less complete 
than formerly. Many teachers mark 
only one or two types of errors each 
time, and emphasize worth of con- 
tent, clarity of organization, and ef- 
fective bits of expression. They in- 
spire more and nag less. 


Hard but Rewarding Work 


Teaching English, alias language 
arts, under today’s conditions and 
according to our present ideals, is 
a challenging task. But it is one 
that pays rich dividends in satisfac- 
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In Elgin, Illinois, there is 


community backing for the 


high-school course entitled . ., 


ERE are two typical ques- 
H tions asked by our high- 
@ school youth: 


“How do you know when you're 
really in love?” “Can an interfaith 
marriage succeed?” 

Here at Elgin High School we 
feel that part of the responsibility 
for helping to answer these ques- 
tions belongs to education. With 
the help of parents, doctors, law- 
yers, and ministers, we have devel- 
oped a course in marriage and fam- 
ily living which we and our enthu- 
siastic students believe is filling a 
real need. 

When we initiated our program 
back in 1936, there were a few who 
expressed misgivings, altho most of 
the community was behind us. To- 
day even the original doubting 
Thomases insist that there be com- 
plete freedom of discussion in these 
classes. 

Nearly every department in the 
school makes some contribution in 
the field of family living. In biolo- 
gy, students study the physical side 
of the human; in mental-hygiene 
classes, our boys and girls study 


Mr. Cartwright is principal of Elgin 
(Illinois) High School. 


“getting along with people,” in- 
cluding dating and attitudes toward 
sex; in social problems, a required 
course, the students become ac- 
quainted with the general social as- 
pects of marriage. 

Our senior course, marriage and 
family living, goes much further in 
an attempt to answer any and all 
questions the students may have. 
Separate classes for boys and girls 
meet once a week. 


Our high-school boys and girls 
want and need to understand the 
facts of prenatal life and pregnancy. 
After marriage, when the need 
arises to discuss these delicate sub- 
jects, they will be secure in their 
knowledge and better able to talk 
objectively and without embarrass- 
ment. We also teach them about 
the physical changes that occur dur- 
ing adolescence and how they relate 
to emotional problems. 

The facts of child care and devel- 
opment, as brought out in the 
course, help the high-school stu- 
dents to understand their little 
brothers and sisters at home. The 
facts also help prepare students for 
their future role as parents. Fur- 
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thermore, as students learn some of 
the responsibilities of parenthood, 
they gain a new appreciation of 
Mom and Dad. 

We try to help students develop 
a basis for a happy and wholesome 
relationship with the opposite sex 
and to work out satisfactory solu- 
tions or adjustments to difficulties 
arising out of boy-girl relationships. 
Students are grateful to have adult 
guidance in discussions that range 
from dating etiquette to the rela- 
tionship between such intimacies as 
petting and the sex urge. 

We attempt to prepare our young- 
sters for happy marriage by dealing 
with the factors which make for 
happiness or unhappiness in mar- 
riage, the problems of newlyweds, 
the importance of cooperation and 
mutual willingness to make person- 
al adjustments, and the social as 
well as personal significance of mar- 
riage. Family conflicts and values 
are discussed in an effort to prepare 
the boys and girls for both the ma- 
jor and minor crises which occur in 
family life. 

Three textbooks are used: When 
You Marry by Duvall and Hill; 
Units in Personal Health and Hu- 
man Relations by Biester, Griffiths, 
and Pearce; and Your Marriage and 
Family Living by Landis. Many 
other books are also available for 
student use. Twenty to 25 minutes 
of the 55-minute class period are 
given to reading, and the balance 
to discussion. 

We show films including Preface 
to Life and Human Beginnings. 
(Human Reproduction is shown 
in the sophomore year in the men- 
tal-hygiene classes.) Complete med- 
ical anatomical charts are perma- 
nent fixtures in the classroom. 


Tue course itself is organized in 
four parts. Six class sessions are 
given to part one, “Anticipating 
Marriage.” This covers the follow- 
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Marriage and kamily Living 


R. S. CARTWRIGHT 


ing areas: what you bring to mar- 
riage, marriage isn’t what it used to 
be, dating and courtship, the mean- 
ing of an engagement, who gets 
married and to whom, the spiritual 
aspects of marriage. 

At the last session a clergyman, 
selected by the class, is present. The 
class furnishes him ahead of time 
with questions the group would 
like to have him discuss and an- 
swer. The students are always in- 
tensely interested in this session. 
We find that ministers welcome an 
opportunity to meet the youngsters, 
and they are most helpful in ex- 
plaining marriage ceremonies and 
presenting the spiritual concept of 
marriage and the family. 

Part two deals with the physical 
aspects of marriage; venereal dis- 
eases and promiscuity; and prena- 
tal growth and development. The 
film Human Reproduction is shown 
a second time. 





Times Have Changed 


The other evening after boy scout 
meeting I heard a violent argument 
raging just outside the troop-room 
door. Supposing it to be some typi- 
cal juvenile disagreement over base- 
ball or jalopies, I started over to 
shush them. Suddenly I stopped— 
and listened. They were arguing, 
believe it or not, about the need for 
a better school in our township and 
for better-paid, better-qualified 
teachers to man it. 

Yes, I know they picked it up 
from their parents or teachers, but 
that isn’t the point. The point is, 
they were interested enough to 
think seriously about it, even to get 
real sore about it. It felt good, just 
standing there listening to them 
screech at each other about improv- 
ing their educational system. 

In my day, seems to me, our only 
serious argument about school was: 
How long would it take to burn 
down? 

—Scouting magazine. 


A physician chosen by the mem- 
bers of the class is present to an- 
swer questions. Typical questions 
are: Does lack of sex education have 
much to do with our divorce rate? 
Why do couples have to have physi- 
cal examinations before getting 
married in this state? This is al- 
ways a lively session—frequently 
students don’t even hear the bell 
ending the class! 

The topic, “Adjustments in Mar- 
riage,” considers common conflicts 
in marriage, facts and: feelings 
about divorce, what holds a mar- 
riage together, the legal side of mar- 
riage. For this session the group se- 
lects a lawyer as resource person. 

Our resource people are always 
eager to be given orientation ma- 
terial on the course and a suggested 
outline and series of questions be- 
forehand. This material helps to 
give directness and continuity to 
the questions that are raised in the 
classroom. 

The final section “Parenthood,’ 
tackles parenthood as an impor- 
tant step in growing up and what 
it means to be parents. For this 
session we try to have two parents 
present. 


We nave had no repercussions 
from the community regarding our 
marriage and family-living course. 
Our students term it the most val- 
uable practical knowledge they 
have received in high school, and in 
evaluating the course each year they 
always suggest that more time be 
given to it. 

Parent groups and the resource 
people who participate in the 
course agree that it is an area that 
needs to be covered and one that 
most parents do a very poor job in 
handling. They are pleased with 
the course, and pleased to see their 
sons and daughters better prepared 
for happy marriage and successful 


group living. ee: % 
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&“ HY are teachers so eager for 

Te wadicahe I have to fight 
against their use all the time.” 
These words of a school adminis- 
trator point up a controversy of 
concern to educators thruout the 
country today. Why do so many ele- 
mentary-school teachers demand 
workbooks, and why do so many 
administrators and supervisors re- 
ject the requests? 

What are the arguments for and 
against workbooks? Are these argu- 
ments more valid in some situations 
than in others? How may an ele- 
mentary-school teacher use work- 
books in the most profitable man- 
ner? A simple resolution of the con- 
troversy is not likely to emerge im- 
mediately. 


Opponents of the workbook list 
these objections: 

The teacher comes to rely upon 
the workbook and ceases to do de- 
velopmental teaching. 

The workbook often becomes the 
textbook in fact, even tho it may 
not be so designed. 

School becomes monotonous and 
uninspiring. Pupils do the exercises 
with very little reflective thinking. 
Independence is lost. 

All pupils do the same things, 
regardless of individual needs. 

Workbook activity is piecemeal 
and seldom reaches the high level 
of creative thinking. 

Workbook children are weak in 
writing complete sentences and are 
often poor in written expression in 
general, 

In a market flooded with work- 


Dr. Madden is chairman of graduate 
studies, San Diego State College. 
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TOOL OR CRUTCH? 
It all depends, says 


RICHARD MADDEN 


books, teachers find it difficult to 
select wisely. 

Teachers and school programs 
lack time for workbook. activities 
to be tailored to pupils’ needs. 


Apvocates of the workbook deny 
that the aforesaid evils need result, 
or that their occurrence is unique 
to the usage of workbooks. They list 
these reflections upon the use of 
workbooks: 

Workbooks are but tools; misuse 
need not occur. Teachers who can- 
not use workbooks properly usually 
do other things no better. 

Workbook exercises are usually 
prepared by writers much more 
skilled than the teacher who dupli- 
cates his own materials. 

The time needed to write and 
duplicate materials is prohibitive. 

In early school years, when pupils 
are beginning to write, their ver- 
satility is so limited that workbook 
activities help greatly. Various 
pencil - and - paper activities are 
needed to aid in the transition from 
concrete experiences to abstractions. 

A workbook accompanying a 
textbook complements the learning 
and adds variety. Pages may be used 
to give parents an idea of pupil 
achievement. 

Instruction in overcrowded classes 
is not going to be completely effi- 
cient; no instructional material will 
be completely adapted to individ- 
ual needs. 

Readily available materials aid 
class control. 

Inappropriate drill leads to dis- 
taste and eventually to dislike for 
a subject. Copying problems is a 
waste of students’ time. 


Workbooks contain good diag- 
nostic tests. They also provide con- 
crete evidence of an individual’s 
performance and needs. 

Good work habits are established. 

Workbooks encourage independ- 
ence by setting a task, a plan, and a 
time to do the task. 


A.tHo the arguments for and 
against workbooks are confusing, 
an examination of the issues may 
aid one’s judgment regarding the 
use of workbooks in specific situa- 
tions. 

Four principles of learning should 
be kept in mind as one makes 
choices as to what pupils should or 
should not be doing: 

1. Basic to all learning is person- 
al mental activity on the part of the 
learner. 

2. Activity operates best when it 
is purposeful for the learner. 

3. Learning is best when the 
understanding of the learner is 
high. 

4. The teacher’s primary task is 
to provide experiences that continu- 
ously evolve understandings at each 
pupil’s level of development. 

With these principles in mind, 
let us examine questions that one 
should answer as he decides for or 
against workbooks, or as he may 
choose a specific workbook or type 
of workbook. 


What would pupils be doing if 
they were not using workbooks? 

Some pupils might be reading in 
the rich heritage of children’s liter- 
ature. Some might be engaged in a 
construction activity in order to 
have a wholesome experience in 
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planning, in cooperation, in read- 
ing for information, and in the de- 
velopment of manual skills. Some 
might be doing an experiment in 
science. Others might be expressing 
ideas in writing or in art media. 

Skilful and creative teachers may 
duplicate arithmetic exercises that 
are especially needed or reading 
exercises about pupils’ activities. 
Countless teachers in our classrooms 
prove that good teaching can be 
done without workbooks. 

Another teacher who is equally 
creative in his teaching may be 
doing these same things, but, with 
judicious use of a workbook, may 
be conserving some time. Excellent 
as he is, he may feel a special need 
for the support of a well-organized 
aid in arithmetic or he may not yet 
have mastered the finer points of 
word analysis. 

The third teacher, representing 
a type considerably more numerous 
than the first two, is less creative 
or has had less experience working 
with children. Possibly he does not 
understand well the sequences of 
learning in arithmetic or the broad- 
er objectives of teaching reading. 
This teacher’s control in a free ac- 
tivity period may result in pupil 
experiences which are not produc- 
tive of good learning. Workbooks 
may bring orderliness to certain 
areas of instruction and save time. 

One infers from the principles 
of learning stated above that per- 
sonally organized activity, 
adult help, is most productive of 
growth in learning. But there are 
enabling knowledges and skills 
which need to keep pace with a 
pupil’s growth in thinking and in 
the expression of his thoughts. The 
role of the workbook must lie pri- 
marily not in the mainstream of 
mental growth but in the coves 
where the pupil develops these en- 
abling abilities. 


Is the workbook activity worth- 
while, or is it busy work? 

Some teachers will maintain that 
any device which will bring stabil- 
ity into a classroom of 35 pupils is 
worthwhile. Values must be judged 
relatively. In the growth of a pu- 
pil’s higher mental processes, cer- 
tain knowledges and skills must be 
pinned down. Once achieved, these 
are better maintained in lifelike 


with 
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activities than thru the practice 
exercise. 

Workbooks least likely to be 
“busy work” are those designed to 
supplement the textbook used in 
the class. Their activity has mean- 
ing in reference to another portion 
of the work of the day. If well- 
developed, they provide a variety 
of goals and of objectives. They 
are usually quite superior to a 
teacher’s hurriedly duplicated ef- 
forts. Pupils accept them more nat- 
urally than they accept unrelated 
exercises. 


What are the problems of a con- 
sumable text? 

One must first ask whether the 
consumable text is sufficiently com- 
plete in itself, or is merely supple- 
mentary. 

Is it an exercise book or is it one 
that develops understanding? 

Spelling books are the most wide- 
ly used self-contained consumable 
textbooks. In many ways they are 
similar to nonconsumable spelling 





“Liberty is always dangerous, 
but it is the safest thing we have.” 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick 





texts. They contain the same word 
lists, similar suggestions for devel- 
oping insights into word structure, 
and a similar program for teaching 
the spelling of sounds and the use 
of the dictionary. Differences may 
appear, however, as one answers 
these questions: 

Does one stimulate pupil writing 
more than the other? 

All things considered, which is 
cheaper? 

Will pupils keep useful note- 
books with both? 

How motivating is the pride of 
ownership of a consumable? 

How helpful is the consumable’s 
provision for identifying one’s own 
misspelled words for systematic re- 
view? 

Will the teacher permit blank- 
filling to supplant word study, or 
will he use the exercises to promote 
related abilities and insights? 

Is the clothbound text more 
likely to become merely a word list? 


How can teachers who are using 








workbooks be guided into more ef- 
fective use of them? 

The abuse of workbooks has led 
some educators to conclude that 
workbooks should not be used at 
all. Others meet the issue by limit- 
ing the number that may be used. 
But some teachers do use them, and 
education will be advanced if they 
learn to make wiser use of them. 

These guidelines are offered to 
teachers who are using workbooks: 

1. What kind of workbook will 
meet your pupils’ needs? Do you 
want a workbook that continues 
the learning of the text? Do you 
want a practice or drill book that 
ignores understanding? Do you 
want a self-contained consumable 
text? 

2. Do the pupils of your. class 
need workbooks of different levels 
of difficulty or development? 

3. Are pupils aimlessly filling in 
blanks, or have you taught or re- 
taught the learnings involved, so 
that practice always follows under- 
standing? 

4. Do you analyze pupils’ work 
and reteach where necessary? 

5. Do you use the diagnostic pro- 
visions of a workbook, or determine 
by your own analysis which por- 
tions are profitable to a pupil and 
which he should omit? 

6. Are you continuing to search 
for alternative procedures of great- 
er value? Pupils need to develop 
initiative in their own learning 
activities. Do you provide a library 
corner, interest tables, and opportu- 
nities for reference work and the 
writing of reports? 

7. Do you avoid having pupils 
spend too much of their time with 
workbooks? Use of several work- 
books is likely to interfere with 
pupils’ growth in organizing their 
own expression. 


Tue workbook is a tool in edu- 
cation which may be used well or 
may be used badly. A highly com- 
petent teacher may have greater 
need of it with a class of 40 than 
with a class of 25. An inexperienced 
teacher may have more need for its 
use than he will have after he gains 
experience. A teacher well-prepared 
in most curriculum areas may profit 
by use of a workbook in his weaker 
areas, but he must prevent it from 
becoming a crutch. t+ £ 
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HE past 35 years have witnessed 
yo which have multiplied 
the adverse effects of teacher load. 
The postwar complications of the 
early 1920s following World War 
I, the economic depression in the 
early 1930s, and World War II in 
the 1940s—all have caused serious 
setbacks. These three events helped 
build up a shortage of classrooms 
and of teachers. 

Recently, the situation has been 
made especially critical by the un- 
expectedly high birthrates in the 
1940s and 1950s. During the en- 
tire three decades since 1920, the 
expansion of the school’s objectives 
and increases in the scope and con- 
tent of the curriculum have added 
still other complications to the 
teacher-load problem. 

Today we find ourselves trying to 
use more technical professional 
knowledge to reach more complex 
educational goals for more children 
and with relatively fewer teachers, 
fewer classrooms, and fewer facil- 
ities. If that sentence is complex 
and frustrating, then it may be said 
that the teacher-load situation is 
even more so. 

As early as 1863 the NEA resolved 
that working conditions must be 
improved by limiting teachers’ la- 
bors “to the requirements of health 
and self-improvement.” In 1911 the 
Association pointed out that the 
larger professional demands upon 
teachers “taxed their time and 
strength.” And in 1932 the NEA 
passed a resolution condemning 
large classes which injured children 
“because sufficient time cannot be 
given to individuals.” 


Early Research 

Rice’s investigations of pupil 
achievement in 1896 are considered 
among the first landmarks of educa- 
tional research. He concluded that 
the size of class had little effect 
upon the scores made on tests. 
About 30 reports and articles be- 
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tween 1900 and 1920 gave similar 
conclusions. 

In the 1920s, standardized test- 
ing rose to new heights, and 128 
studies appeared in the 10-year 
period. Still the focus was largely 
upon test scores. Not until 1925 did 
investigations show some considera- 
tion of the emotional and health 
factors involved. Test scores were 
“objective”; the concomitant learn- 
ings and bad effects were not identi- 
fied, much less measured. 

Beginning in 1931 the NEA Re- 
search Division and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence (now 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators), thru the Educa- 
tional Research Service, made com- 
pilations of class size in city school 
systems. One question, introduced 
early in these surveys, had to do 
with the school system’s efforts to 
set an official limit upon class size. 
This was a deliberate effort to focus 
attention upon teacher load. Grad- 
ually the official limits increased in 
numbef?, and class size dropped. 


A Pioneer Survey 
In 1938-39 the NEA Research 


Division broke away from the tradi- 
tional emphasis upon class size. 
Nearly 4000 classroom teachers re- 
ported details on their assignments, 
pressures, and feelings (reported in 
the November 1939 Research Bulle- 
tin). It was the first nationwide 
study of what classroom teachers 
knew and believed about teacher 
load. 

Approximately 55% of the class- 
room teachers reported their teach- 
ing loads as “reasonable,” but 45% 
said that the loads placed upon 
them were “heavy.” The study 
identified 44 load factors which 
created pressures, fatigue, and ten- 
sions. The 10 most commonly men- 
tioned could be classified under 


Sixth in a series on “NEA and Teacher 
Welfare.” Next month: NEA’s 
in behalf of teacher sick leave. 


efforts 
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four major areas: class size or num- 
ber of pupils, plant facilities, teach- 
ing methods, and administrative 
procedures. 

One unique quality of the 1938- 
39 study was that it identified the 
many factors which classroom teach- 
ers thought made their teaching 
loads too heavy. It gave classroom 
teachers and school administrators 
specific bases for discussing existing 
conditions and possible corrective 
measures. No longer was it neces- 
sary to talk about “load” in general, 
intangible terms. A number of com- 
munities used the NEA opinion- 
naire to make their own studies. 

In the early 1940s there was 
some evidence that class size was 
declining. Boards of education, 
under the guidance of superinten- 
dents, were adopting local limits 
upon class size. State education 
associations and regional accred- 
iting groups were supporting defi- 
nitely stated requirements. Many 
of the “load-producing” factors in 
school administration were being 
appraised and eliminated. Then 
about 1942 the teacher shortage in- 
creased rapidly, and class _ size 
jumped to new high levels. The 
shortages of the war period stopped 
many of the forward-looking plans 
and efforts in local school systems. 


The 1950 Survey 


Again, in 1949-50, the Research 
Division obtained the cooperation 
of classroom teachers in reporting 
existing conditions. Among the 
2200 reporting, 51% had “heavy” 
and “extremely heavy” teaching 
loads. 

This survey brought out more 
clearly than ever before the total 
number of hours spent by teachers 
in instruction and in school-related 
duties. The cliché of “banker’s 
hours,” so frequently cited as a 
reason for keeping salaries low, 
was shown to be a myth. At a time 
when many groups had established 











the 40-hour week for themselves, 
teachers were shown to have a work 
week of approximately 48 hours 
on the average. 

The 1950 study gave classroom 
teachers an opportunity to point 
toward the employment conditions 
which they believed could be im- 
proved and to suggest ways in which 
improvements could be brought 
about. 

High upon the list of the factors 
which they said reduced strain 
were such items as: a friendly, sym- 
pathetic principal; a principal with 
understanding of the problems of 
instruction; a principal with a for- 
ward-looking view of professional 
matters; assignment to work in 
fields in which the teacher felt 
qualified to teach; a place for the 
teacher to “put his things” and to 
plan his work; and a feeling in the 
school system that a sincere effort 
was being made to distribute the 
teaching load equitably among all 
teachers. 


Official Statements 


Partly as a result of the NEA 
studies and partly because of gen- 
eral concern in the profession, the 
NEA and its units have expressed 
themselves vigorously about the 
teacher-load problem. 
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In the past three decades the 
NEA Representative Assembly has 
approved resolutions on various 
phases including the recommenda- 
tion that class size should be not 
more than 30 pupils. This goal, 
picked up by lay groups, has been 
widely used in local planning, in 
state legislative efforts, and in 
nationally distributed materials. 

The NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers asked for a teacher- 
pupil ratio of 1 to 25; class size of 
not more than 30 pupils; clerical 
help for classroom teachers; and 
time set aside for lesson planning 
and pupil counseling. 

In 1955 the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals con- 
demned the drop in quality of in- 
struction that had come about by 
excessive teacher load and urged 
that efforts be made to limit classes 
to not more than 25 pupils. 

The NEA Commission on Teach- 
er Education and _ Professional 
Standards issued a policy statement 
in 1955 including emphasis upon 
classes of 25; assignment of teachers 
to their fields of competency; free 
time for planning, lunch, and rest; 
a reasonable distribution of extra- 
curriculum assignments; and allow- 
ance of time for inservice educa- 
tion. 


Teacher Load 


NO REST 


. 


Teacher Lift 


SYSTEMATIC 
CONFERENCES 





QuieT TIME 
FOR PLANNING 


Time for Decision 

In 1953 the Department of Class- 
room Teachers came close to the 
heart of the whole question of 
teacher load. Its Committee on 
Teacher Load (see pamphlet en- 
titled Teacher Load, Teacher Lift) 
pointed to the fact that there was 
an inescapable relationship be- 
tween teacher load and the goals of 
modern education. As teacher load 
becomes heavier, the possibility of 
the goals’ being attained becomes 
less and less. 

Giving attention to “individual 
differences” is just so much talk 
when a teacher has 35 to 50 pupils 
in the classroom. Without attention 
to individual differences, many of 
the objectives of citizenship, self- 
adjustment, and skill in the Three 
Rs cannot be attained. 

The Association will continue to 
work for smaller classes, time for 
planning, freedom from tensions, 
and relief from clerical tasks— 
which are among the factors which 
affect teacher load. As these factors 
are reduced to reasonable levels, the 
teacher’s professional skills are re- 
leased for the benefit of children. 

—NEA Research Division. The 
drawings are from the pamphlet, 
Teacher Load, Teacher Lift. 
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is bringing about 
educational and eco- 
nomic changes in our 


rural life, says 


HE accelerating tempo of change 
‘4 in our economic life is striking- 
ly apparent in American agricul- 
ture. 

Before 1800, American farmers 
used practically the same methods 
as did the Romans in the sixth cen- 
tury, B. C. Between 1800 and 1900, 
agricultural technology changed 
more than it had previously since 
the beginning of time. Between 
1900 and 1930, greater change oc- 
curred than in the previous cen- 
tury. Since 1940, change has been 
so radical that President Truman 
stated in 1952 that the potentials of 
the future are too fantastic to con- 
template. 

The changes occurring in the 
economic pattern of rural life must 
be a prime consideration in deter- 
mining future educational policy 
for the whole country. “Rural” is 
here used to refer primarily to farm 
life and secondarily to those modes 
of life immediately adjacent to or 
immediately dependent upon agri- 
culture. Whatever is vital to agri- 
culture is vital to all other phases 
of American life. 


Five economic factors largely de- 
termine the need for education and 
the means by which it must be 
achieved: the size of farm units, the 


Mr. Duncan is head, Department of 
Sociology and Rural Life, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater. 
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land-tenure pattern, land use, mech- 
anization of agriculture, and levels 
of living in America. 

One of the basic problems in 
American agriculture has been the 
smallness of farm units. From 1850 
to 1925 these units grew gradually 
smaller. Since 1925 the average size 
has increased and is now, except in 
the South, slightly larger than in 
1850. 

A larger percent of farm opera- 
tors owned their farms in 1950 than 
in any previous census year in this 
century. Furthermore, a new kind 
of tenant had emerged, the capital- 
ist-farmer who carries on a highly 
competitive and specialized cash 
farming enterprise, shifting the 
fixed costs as well as the high risks 
to other shoulders. 


Putting land to its optimum use 
is one of the most crucial problems 
facing this nation. By introducing 
high-producing hybrids and increas- 
ing the use of commercial fertilizer, 
yields are being increased even tho 
per-capita acreage in harvested 
crops declined from 3.3 acres in 
1920 to 2.3 acres in 1950. However, 
further acreage decline seems in- 
evitable, and the day of surpluses 
may be over soon, unless some real 
headwork is done on the land ques- 
tion. 

In 1850 men and animals were 
the source of farm power; now ma- 
chines do the work. In the wheat 
harvest alone, the change is stagger- 
ing. One man with a single-unit 
tractor combine outfit can do the 
work of 15 men and 27 horses. Com- 
bines now in use can do the work 
formerly requiring more than 10 
million men and 19 million horses. 

The various economic changes in 
agriculture have improved the level 


of farm living. Nothing brought in- 
to the farm home since the inven- 
tion of the wheel had a more pro- 
found effect on rural living than 
electricity, with its improved light- 
ing, television, radio, and the scores 
of labor-saving devices which it 
makes possible. 

All this is in direct antithesis to 
the ideal of peasantry which exists 
in many agrarian philosophies. To 
expect farm families to subsist on 
a cow, a sow, a hen, a single-barrel 
shotgun, two hound dogs, a mule, 
and a Georgia stock plow in an 
age of hydrogen and cobalt bombs 
puts reason to flight. 


W uar these new trends mean in 
terms of education is that the “little 
red schoolhouse” cannot survive 
much longer. More economical and 
more effective agents of education 
will close the one-room school, and 
perhaps others with several rooms. 

Rural districts with larger, mech- 
anized farms will tend to have 
fewer children. Moreover, with the 
growing complexity of life, with 
augmented economic power, and 
with concomitant cultural improve- 
ments, farmers will not be content 
with an outmoded educational sys- 
tem for their children. 

Now that agriculture has become 
a commercial, highly capitalistic en- 
terprise, farmers have eradicated 
most of the barriers which once dif- 
ferentiated the country from the 
city. We are living in what Charles 
J. Galpin termed a “rurban” soci- 
ety, in which each segment is a part 
of a complex division of labor. 

The children of both farmer and 
urban businesman will be taught 
in the same school. Teachers have 
no choice but to learn the ways of 
both country and city life. The old 
“rural-urban” dichotomy is a thing 
of the past. 


Tus does not mean the end of 
rural life, but only the end of an 
era. It may bring some heartaches 
to see old homesteads demolished 
and little farms swallowed up by 
big ones, and to have the braying 
of mules supplanted by the puffing 
of tractors. Yet the pain experi- 
enced at the demise of the old re- 
gime in agriculture is but the 
travail of a new, far greater era 
throbbing to be born. + # 
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Professional Status thru Unity 


The Montana association stresses the “{’’ 
in unity and the “US” in status. 


ERE in Montana we take pride 
H in our unified membership— 
local, state, and national. We stress 
the “u” in unity and the “us” in 
professional status. We say to each 
member, “The profession is your 
profession,” and emphasize that 
whatever good is accomplished is 
achieved thru the efforts of each in- 
dividual member combined with 
that of the entire membership. 

To strengthen the network of 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions, we have set certain objectives 
as tangible goals toward which the 
members can work together. 

Our goals for this year are: to 
improve public understanding of 
education, to foster understanding 
of the MEA-NEA by the profession 
and schoolboards, to bring about 
better understanding and applica- 
tion of professional ethics, to send 
delegates to the Portland conven- 
tion, and to meet the 1957 NEA 
building-fund quota. 

Those who have caught the pro- 
fessional spirit on the three-fold 
level can see the relationship of 
these MEA goals to those of the 
NEA and the importance of effec- 
tive teamwork in bringing about 
the desired results. Speaking of 
unity, we in Montana have added 
new meaning to the word by sub- 
stituting the word “unit” for 
“local;” e.g., the Glendive Unit of 
the MEA. 


Our state conference on educa- 
tion, held before the White House 
Conference, pointed up the similar- 
ity between what the people want 
for their children educationally and 
what the association is trying to ac- 
complish. Furthermore, it indicated 
that the profession must assume 
more responsibility and leadership 


Dr. Cooper is executive secretary, Mon- 
tana Education Association, Helena. 
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for improving education at local, 
state, and national levels. 

How the wishes of the people 
parallel the MEA objectives can be 
seen in the following recommenda- 
tions growing out of the confer- 
ence: that studies be made of our 
resources not presently taxed, that 
there be enforcement of the law 
providing for reclassification of all 
property for assessment purposes, 
and that counties, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, equalize assessed valuations. 

The MEA emphasized these very 
points in its legislative program, 
and it was largely due to the efforts 
of the profession that the state leg- 
islature, last year, appointed a com- 
mittee to study the equalization 
features of taxation. 

Our foundation program and the 
state appropriation for education 
would have been lost had not the 
voice of the profession been added 
to the voices of our citizens who 
initiated the foundation program. 

There are parallels in other areas, 
too, between the findings of the 
governor’s conference and the be- 
liefs of the profession, namely: (1) 
that teachers must receive salaries 
commensurate with those of other 
professions, (2) that teachers 
should have four years of profes- 
sional training, (3) that more com- 
petent teachers must be secured and 
retained, (4) that adequate school 
buildings must be provided, (5) 
that the state course of study should 
be modernized, (6) that more effort 
be made to meet the needs of the 
gifted, the handicapped, and the 
slow learner, (7) that a building 
consultant be provided to assist in 
planning school buildings thruout 
the state, (8) that minimum stand- 
ards for physical health and well- 
being of teachers and pupils be rec- 
ognized as conducive to good teach- 
ing and proper learning. 


Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant accomplishments of the state 
conference was to spell out what the 
schools should teach. The MEA had 
anticipated that emphasis would be 
placed on this subject, since, during 
our last winter's legislative session, 
the legislators had asked the direct 
question: “What should the schools 
teach in return for the money 
they're getting from the state?” 

Immediately, an MEA standing 
committee, the Montana Society for 
the Study of Education, got to work 
on a curriculum study so that our 
educators might be ready to answer 
this question for the legislators 
when the 1957 session rolls around. 


In Montana we are making 
strides in promoting our teacher's 
code of ethics and setting up ma- 
chinery to enforce it. We feel this 
activity will add strength, unity, 
and status to the profession. 

Another step that will help the 
profession in our state is the plan 
to erect a new MEA headquarters 
building in Helena. ; 

Montana teachers as a group are 
getting rid of the notion that be- 
cause the schools belong to the pub- 
lic, the teachers can’t do anything 
about their own professional status. 
They are beginning to see that 
there is strength in being united 
at the local, state, and national 
level, and that thru their profes- 
sional organizations they can get 
things done. 

We take particular pride in being 
one of the first states with all-in- 
clusive membership in our profes- 
sional organization. Montana was 
also among the first states to de- 
velop adequate teacher-retirement 
and tenure laws. We are proud of 
these and other past accomplish- 
ments, and we also take pride in 
what we are doing now. #+ # 
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Fach question you can answer affirmatively. Below 70—Politics 


=~ 1. Are you registered to vote? 


4 
* Did you vote * 


2. In the most recent primary election? 
In the most recent general election? 
. In the most recent schoolboard election? 


. Have you ever helped in a political 
(partisan or nonpartisan) campaign by 
doing at least two of the following: 

Telephoning? 

Ringing doorbells? 

Volunteering for clerical work? 

Making a voluntary financial contribution? 

Using a car or other facility to get out the 
voters on election day? 


Have you ever written a letter on some polit- 
ical issue to any three of the following: Yes 

Your senior United States Senator? 

Your junior United States Senator? 

Your United States Congressman? 

Your governor? 

Your state senator? 

Your state representative? 

Your mayor? 

Your city council? 

Your local newspaper? 

A broadcasting studio? 

A TV or radio news commentator? 


7. Have you listened to or read carefully a 
speech by any political figure with whom 
you are in strong disagreement? Yes 


* One politically-minded teacher said, “I always make it a 
practice to vote before school so I can say during the day that 
I have already voted when I suggest that students urge their 


>, Parents to vote.” 
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. Have you spoken out within the past- six 


months, either in a private discussion or in 
a public meeting, in defense of your point 
of view on a political issue? Yes 


. Have you ever attended a political-party 


meeting on the local, state, or national level? Yes 


. Do you belong to at least one political 


group, either a political-party club or an 
independent action group? 


Have you ever run for public office, or 
would you be willing to run if you were 
urged to do so? 


. Have you ever urged any person to run 


for public office? 


. Have you ever served on a jury without 


trying to get out of it? Or, if you have 
never been asked to serve, would you serve 
if you were asked to do so this week? 


. Have you ever visited any three of the 


following: 


The United States Congress? 

Your state legislature? 

A United States Congressional committee 
hearing? 

A state legislative committee hearing? 

A court session (juvenile, police, crimi- 
nal, etc.) ? 

A court ceremony for new citizens? 

A meeting of your schoolboard? 

A meeting of your county supervisors? 

A meeting of your city council? 


15. Have you made it a point to meet any two 


of the following: Yes 
Your senior United States Senator? 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Do 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
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point to total. SCORE 


stisfactory! 


Your junior United States Senator? 
Your United States Congressman? 
Your state senator? 

Your state representative? 

Your mayor? 


Can you give the first and last names of 


Your senior United States Senator? 
Your junior United States Senator? 
Your United States Congressman? 
Your governor? 

Your state senator? 

Your state representative? 

Your chief state school officer? 


Your mayor or the head of your local unit 
of government? 


you know the stand on educational legisla- 
tion of 
Your senior United States Senator? 
Your junior United States Senator? 
Your United States Congressman? 
Your governor? 
Your state senator? 


Your state representative? 


Can you summarize the legislative program of 


Your state education association? 


Your National Education Association? 


Do | Address My 6c 
Tho handbooks differ, ” 


pattern. « 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 






The Honorable John=@ 

United States House of 

Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Congressman Doe: 

Simply change the title @ 

any of your e 










-_ 






Have you done anything to help promote 


32. Better state legislation? Yes 
33. Better federal legislation? Yes 
SUGGESTIONS: 


1. Why not compute the score of your association? 
Thru this questionnaire, it is possible to obtain not 
only an individual score, but the score of a group. 
Copies of this centerspread are available for each 
member of your local association free. Order from 
the NEA Citizenship Committee, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


2. Discuss a possible revision of this questionnaire. 
The questionnaire is a suggestive score sheet. It is 
limited to the teacher’s participation in governmen- 
tal affairs. Your group may want to develop a revised 
list of questions. 


3. Use this score sheet only as a beginning of 
activities. Even if your association’s score is Excellent, 
this is still the first step. Write to the NEA Citizen- 
ship Committee for additional suggestions. 


4. Send your comments on the questionnaire to 
the NEA Citizenship Committee. Or, if you develop 
another form, send a copy. The committee is inter- 
ested in changes you think should be made. 


This questionnaire was developed by the NEA 
Citizenship Committee. To assist local associations 
to increase the political know-how of teachers, the 
committee has a packet of proposals for civic prac- 
tices. Each suggested practice describes an idea for 
action and spells it out in terms of what, why, and 
how, together with supplementary considerations 
important to the enterprise. A booklet, Default Is 
Ours, introduces the practices. Request it today from 
the NEA Citizenship Committee. 


ie 
« 
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Teacher Welfare 
in New Mexico 


MARY JOSEPHINE WYLES 


Ew Mexico is a land of con- 
trasts. At once home of an an- 
cient civilization and the atomic 
bomb, the site of caverns which 
delve deep beneath the earth’s sur- 
face and of a testing ground where 
guided missiles pierce the atmos- 
phere above it, New Mexico has yet 
another paradox—an economic one. 
The state’s per-capita income is one 
of the nation’s lowest; its teachers’ 
salaries are among the highest. 
That New Mexico’s school teach- 
ers are so favored is not a whim of 
chance. During the last quarter cen- 
tury, the New Mexico Education 
Association has been guided by dy- 
namic leaders toward a goal which 
grows ever nearer—improved teach- 
er welfare and all that the term im- 
plies. Realistic recognition of the 
professional status of teachers in 
New Mexico has led to a good and 
constantly improving retirement 
plan, teacher-tenure laws, state 
funds earmarked for education, and 
a brace of excellent teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. 


Tue’ latest step taken by the 
NMEA to insure a continuing wel- 
fare for its membership was the 
formation of the Committee on In- 
surance and Investment. This ad- 
visory committee, now in its third 
year, is the brain-child of William 
B. O’Donnell, executive secretary of 
the NMEA, who had observed that 
too few teachers are taught to pre- 
pare wisely for the future. 

During its first year, the commit- 
tee assiduously listened to experts 
in insurance, investment, and sav- 
ing, and read reams of pertinent 
literature. The School Review, of- 
ficial organ of the association, pub- 
lished an article informing NMEA 


Mrs. Wyles, an English teacher at Los 
Alamos High School, is a member of 
the Committee on Insurance and In- 
vestment of the New Mexico Education 
Association. 
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members of the committee’s exist- 
ence and its proposed plans. 

The second year was one of ac- 
tion. Tomorrow Does Come, a 
booklet prepared by the committee 
and published by the association, 
supplied each member with his own 
“primer on security.” A conference, 
believed to be the first of its kind, 
on personal financial planning for 
teachers, was held at the University 
of New Mexico in Albuquerque in 
February 1955. Special guest speak- 
ers and consultants were present 
thru the cooperation of the Life 
Insurance Institute of America and 
its Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education. Most state local 
units sent at least one delegate. 

This school year has already seen 
the publication and distribution of 
a revised and enlarged edition of 
Tomorrow Does Come. Copies of 
the first edition met with an unex- 
pected success both within and out- 
side the association. Plans have 
been made for the second confer- 
ence to be held this month. 

Bolstering all of this has been a 
series of three coordinated articles, 
published in the Review. The first 
was on insurance, the second on in- 
vestments, and the last on savings— 
the cornerstone of any integrated 
plan for future security. 


Sever little “dividends” have 
already been realized. Credit unions 
are burgeoning all over the state. 
And teachers who have insured 
their own future can, in turn, help 
their pupils learn how to achieve 
economic competence by example 
as well as precept. 

The committee may not need to 
function much longer, but a sound 
investment has been made in an 
idea —and already it is bearing in- 
terest at a pretty rate indeed. # + 
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HEN I was a boy, I knew what 

a clock was. My mother had 
one which sat on the mantel and 
ticked the time away. I was glad I 
didn’t sleep in this room so I would- 
n't have to hear it. In those days I 
slept upstairs alone in the very 
house where we live today. I didn’t 
like the ticking of a clock. 

We had an alarm clock which my 
father set on a chair by his bed to 
wake him at four. He would get up, 
build a fire in the fireplace and 
kitchen cookstove; feed his hogs, 
horses, and cows; and then eat his 
breakfast and be off before daylight 
(this was in winter) to the railroad 
section four miles away. 

Dad often walked to work by lan- 
tern light or by moonlight. When 
his alarm clock went off, we could 
hear the noise all over the house. 
After this clock’s strange mechan- 
ical sounds, I found it difficult to go 
to sleep again. I learned early that 
an alarm clock could be a very dis- 
turbing thing. 

Dad also had a watch, which kept 
almost perfect time. He used to 
have me sit on his lap while he 
showed me this timepiece. He told 
me about what a wonderful thing 
his watch was and taught me to tell 
time by it. 


I knew how man measured time. 
But I didn’t know exactly what 
time was. Time, for me, was some- 
thing that I measured like wind 
and water. Time was an eternal 
thing that flowed like an invisible 
river. We could divide it into sec- 
onds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, 
months, and years, but we couldn’t 
see time. There were yesterdays, 
and time was with us at the present, 
and there would be tomorrows. 

I had my way of dividing time. 
I didn’t use a watch or a clock. My 


A teacher, author, and lecturer, Mr. 
Stuart is perhaps most fondly regarded 
for his vivid autobiography, The 
Thread That Runs So True. 
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days were divided into early morn- 
ings when the sun came up, and 
the daytime, which was not long 
enough. Then there was nighttime, 
which I liked too. Yet I always 
hated to see night come because 
that meant I had to quit play or 
work and go to bed. 

There were the four seasons, 
spring, summer, autumn, and win- 
ter. I was glad to see one come and 
then I was glad to see it pass and 
another season come. I loved the 
variety of seasons. And these were 
my simple measurements of time. 
These were the ones I used and re- 
membered. I didn’t remember the 
day of the week nor the hour it 
was. These things didn’t matter. 

I never owned a watch until after 
I began teaching school, and it took 
me a while to get used to it. First, I 
borrowed my father’s watch. Later 
a watch became a natural part of 
my clothing and was hard for me 
to do without. 

I got to the place eventually 
where minutes and seconds count- 
ed. I was on a tight man-made 
schedule. I couldn’t escape it. I not 
only needed a watch, but I had to 
have a good one like Dad’s “rail- 
road” watch. It had to keep the 
right time. For trains and planes 
were usually on schedule and didn’t 
wait for one. 


When I was a small boy and 
played on the slopes of W-Hollow 
hill and down in the valleys by the 
little stream, when I waded up and 
down the main W-Hollow stream 
and pinhooked minnows and killed 
watersnakes with sticks, the falling 
of water over the rocks seemed to be 
the soft rhythmical beating of time. 
This was the noise that time made. 

Also, when I hunted at night and 
got under rock cliffs to get out of a 
rainstorm, I have lain on dry leaves 
and heard the rain drops dripping 
from the rocks to the ground. This 
was another noise that time made. 
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And when the winds blew, fast or 
slow, it was the passing of time. 
When the dark, ugly storm clouds 
raced across the sky, or when the 
white thunderheads floated out, 
lazy-like across the blue, it was the 
passing of time. 

All of my work and all of my play 
in those days were measured by this 
sort of time. This was the natural 
schedule that I grew up by. 

The dripping of rain from the 
rock cliffs, from the autumn, spring, 
and summer leaves, or from the 
leafless twigs in the winter woods to 
the dead leaves on the ground, 
never hurried me. I took my time, 
and life to me was very wonderful. 
I lived, loved, and dreamed while I 
was growing up. The lazy winds of 
summer made me lazy and de- 
tached. The autumn winds made 
me sad. The winter winds, shrill 
and cold, made me energetic. And 
the soft spring winds made me 
aware of life and beauty and 
reawakening. 

The falling rain, blowing winds, 
and four seasons were wonderful 
ways to measure time. I didn’t need 
a watch in those days, and I never 
was a clock-watcher, for I didn’t 
need to be. 


Tuen came a life of education, 
teaching, travel, lecturing. For 
many years I was on the kind of 
schedule where seconds counted. I 
had to be there. I had to reach the 
city on time. I had to lecture at a 
certain time of day. I had to be out 
of the hotel at a certain time of day. 
I had to depart by train, plane, or 
bus at a certain time. There was 
that eternal tension of man-made 
time familiar to so many Ameri- 
cans. 

In our civilization, minutes are 
big things. Hours are actually pre- 
cious. The watch that keeps perfect 
time is needed and should be worn 
on the wrist where a man can keep 
up with the seconds and the min- 


utes of this eternal flow of time. 
One is almost compelled to do this, 
even tho the hurry-scurry schedule 
is bound to make him jittery. 

I say “almost compelled,” be- 
cause all of the fast and tight sched- 
ules I knew for so long are fast be- 
coming memories and dreams. One 
day my heart issued an ultimatum 
in a highhanded sort of way. And 
so the old hurry-scurry is becoming 
as obsolete to me as my mother’s 
clock that sat on the mantel, the 
alarm clock on the chair beside my 
father’s bed, and his watch that was 
checked by the railroad so he would 
be to work on time. 


I can tell fairly well by the sun 
in the morning what time of day it 
is. I know about the time certain 
species of birds get hungry and fly 
in for their breakfast. I know the 
time of morning the ground squir- 
rels make a noise about their feed- 
ing. I know the time the redbirds 
sing. They awake and sing at four- 
thirty each morning. That’s early, 
so I listen to them and then go back 
to sleep. I would rather have them 
to wake me with a song than have 
an alarm clock’s buzzing like a 
horse-drawn mowing machine. 

The winds are not very accurate 
for time-measuring purposes, but I 
like to hear them blow. Let them 
be inaccurate. Blowing winds are 
like human lives. They come, sweep 
over the land, leave no permanent 
tracks, and are gone forever. 

I am back on nature’s schedule 
and I like it. I hear time dripping 
from the rain-washed leaves; I hear 
it flowing as it leaps and swirls 
down the rock-channeled streams. 

There’s no rush any more. I've 
about lost the habit of looking 
down at my wrist watch every few 
seconds to see what time it is. I have 
other ways of telling time. I have 
the ways I used in my youth. I 
didn’t know then, but I know now, 
they are wonderful ways. + + 
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FUTURE TEACHERS 
IN KANSAS CITY 


MYRTLE GREEN 


T ALL started at a dinner meeting 
Tor the Teachers Cooperative 
Council here in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. We had called in representa- 
tives of the press, radio, and televi- 
sion and had asked them how we 
could get increased coverage of 
school news. The term “Future 
Teachers,” which came up inci- 
dentally in the discussion, turned 
out to be one key. 

FTA? Future teachers? Our mass- 
media representatives were all ears. 
Young people, they’ said, provide 
human interest fof news stories, and 
they would be happy to publicize 
anything done with FT Aers. 


Wirn this impetus, we revitalized 
our FTA program. We started by 
calling a meeting of the sponsors of 
the FTA groups in the public 
schools early in November. At this 
meeting, the sponsors suggested 
forming a council for the exchange 
of ideas. An organization meeting 
was held in January to which repre- 
sentatives from Future - Teacher 
groups in our high schools and 
junior college were invited. High 
schools were urged to send repre- 
sentatives even if they had no clubs. 

It was at this meeting that the 
All City Council of Future Teach- 
ers was formed, and an FTA con- 
clave was planned for May. 

The FTAers themselves planned 
the conclave. The keynote speaker 
outlined the qualifications of a good 
teacher. His talk was followed by 
group discussions on _ college-en- 
trance requirements in education. 
Each group had a teacher consult- 
ant with a junior-college leader. 
The conclave ended with a recrea- 
tion period and a pot-luck supper. 


Miss Green is chairman of the Future 
Teachers Committee of the Kansas City 
(Missouri) Teachers Cooperative Coun- 
cil and a teacher in Whittier School. 
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The chairman of the Teacher Eth- 
ics and Welfare Committee was ad- 
viser to the group last year. 

This fall the Cooperative Coun- 
cil decided that the work with FTA 
groups, which had previously been 
handled by the Teacher Ethics and 
Weifare Committee, was important 
enough to warrant the formation 
of a special FT Committee. This 
committee was given a budget of 
$100 for the year. The president of 
the All City Council and the treas- 
urer of the state group were sent to 
the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 


ciation meeting in St. Louis in No- 
vember. 

Cooperating with the MSTA, the 
council is making plans to have an 
FTA booth at the state meeting in 
Kansas City next November. To 
give the young people a chance to 
meet informally and get better 
acquainted, the council is also 
planning to be host to the FTAers 
at some social function during the 
state convention. 


Onze goal of the Future Teachers 
Committee of the Cooperative 
Council was the establishment of 
Future Teachers clubs in the four 
high schools that still had none. 

Another goal is the _ establish- 
ment of scholarships for Future 
Teachers. Upon recommendation 
of the committee, one scholarship 
has been established in the Kansas 
City Teachers Club, a member of 
the Cooperative Council. 

The committee is also studying 
methods of interesting civic groups 
in giving such scholarships. #+ # 


Local Associations and the 
Future Teachers of America 


Do you want to give FTA clubs in 
your area a boost? Take a tip from 
other local associations. You'll be 
surprised at the variety of ways in 
which you can help. 

Of primary importance is the 
local association’s role in organiz- 
ing and sponsoring FTA _ clubs. 
Many locals maintain committees 
whose major responsibility is work- 
ing with FTA. Members help plan 
and assist in the mectings, supply 
speakers, obtain and show films, 
and frequently cooperate at FTA 
workshops or in money-making 
projects. Citywide and countywide 
meetings for all FTA clubs in a 
school system have been organized 
by local associations. 

FTA members are usually glad of 
an opportunity to help and to get 
an inside picture of the profession 
by coming to local-association meet- 
ings, serving on panels, ushering 
at local teas and meetings, or help- 
ing in the preparation of local-as- 
sociation bulletins. Locals frequent- 
ly include FTA clubs-in American 
Education Week plans. And, of 


course, these clubs can always use 
a little financial assistance. 

Many locals have helped out by 
paying for club charters and for 
pins. Some have purchased books 
about teaching and_ professional 
publications for use by FTA clubs 
and school libraries. One associa- 
tion paid for the FTA picture in 
a high-school annual, another pub- 
lished a newsletter for FTA, and 
another gave a club a gavel. 

Local associations have paid the 
expenses of sending FTA leaders 
and sponsors to state meetings, and 
have given parties, teas, and din- 
ners for Future Teachers. 

Has your local been negligent in 
its FTA responsibilities? Perhaps 
these items will inspire you to 
broaden your program. 

If there is no FTA group in your 
area, these suggestions still apply. | 
There are few worthier projects | 
for a local association than to or- | 
ganize and sponsor such a club 
where one is needed. 

—makry Titus, consultant for local * 
associations, NEA. 
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Some Questions and Answers About the 


NEA Travel Service 


Wuere is the work of the 
Q. NEA in the field of travel 
service centered? 

A. In the Travel Division. 

Q. To what work does the Trav- 
el Division staff devote most of its 
time? 

A. The planning of its various 
tours, making the physical arrange- 
ments, developing the tour pro- 
gram, and informing the teachers 
of our services thru articles and 
folders. 

Q. To what countries or areas 
does the division operate tours or 
educational-travel projects? 

A. In addition to a world tour 
and a five-weeks’ seminar in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the 1956 summer pro- 
gram includes tours to: 

New England and French Canada 

Rocky Mountain States and the 

Pacific Northwest 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Mexico 

Central America 

Europe 

The Near East 

Q. Is there only one tour to each 
area? 

A. In most areas there are a num- 
ber of tours. For example, there are 
10 tours to Europe, 6 tours to 
Alaska, 8 to Mexico. 

Q. What is the cost of an NEA 
tour? 

A. The prices range from about 
$230 for the Washington seminar, 
“The United States Government in 
Action” [see page 111] and $265 for 
Mexican tours that originate in San 
Antonio to $2180 for the “Around 
the World” tours. 

Q. How many persons are in- 
cluded in a tour group? 

A. Usually from 20 to 30. 

Q. Can I save money by traveling 
on an NEA tour? 


Mr. Kinsel is director of the NEA 


Travel Service. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A. Yes. Thru volume buying, 
chartering motor coaches and 
planes, and the like, NEA members 
traveling with us save from $50,000 
to $60,000 per season. Representa- 
tives of transportation companies 
estimate that during our 10 years 
of operation we have saved our 
members at least $400,000. 

Q. Are most of the persons on a 
particular tour from the area in 
which the tour originates? 

A. No. On most tours there will 
be members from 15 or more states. 
We frequently hear the remark that 
on an NEA tour, which usually has 
as members persons from almost 
every major region in the United 
States, one will find the group far 
more stimulating than the usual 
tour group which originates in a 
single city or area. 

Q. In what way are NEA tours 
different from most other tours? 

A. NEA tours tend to spend more 
time in places of importance. Em- 
phasis on most NEA tours is placed 
on meeting and associating with 
persons in the area visited as well 
as seeing the important points of 
interest. The tour directors are men 
who are interested in the welfare of 
the tour members, know the coun- 
try in which they are traveling, and 
so have the ability to interpret that 
country or area in the light of group 
interests or needs. Tour members 
profit from the prestige of the teach- 
ing profession and are given op- 
portunities to observe various 
phases of life in other countries 
that are not available to regular 
tourist groups. 

Q. Who go on NEA tours? 

A. NEA members who are en- 
gaged in various educational activi- 
ties. These include teachers, nurses, 
educational writers and others on 
publication staffs, principals, secre- 
taries, and others. Generally, such 
a group has a somewhat common 
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interest, yet their geographic and 
personal backgrounds are sufficient. _ 
ly varied to make the group stimu- ° 
lating and very much alive. 

Q. Is it possible to earn academic 
credit by taking NEA tours? 

A. Yes. A number of colleges and 
universities have cooperative ar- 
rangements with the Travel Divi- 
sion, thereby making it possible for 
members of certain NEA tours to 
earn credit by meeting the addi- .@ 
tional requirements of the coop- ~ 
erating institutions. [See page 108.] @ 

Q. What are some of the other @ 
services of the Travel Division? — 

A. The division serves as a clear- 7 
ing house in the field of education- ~ 
al travel, assists local associations in ~ 
planning and executing trips to | 
Washington and..NEA headquar- 7 
ters, and also serves as the adminis- 
trative office of the National Coun- 
cil for Educational Travel. 

Q. Does the Travel Division © 
work with other associations? 

A. The division is cooperating | 
with 15 state education associations — 
as a means of providing a more ef- 7 
fective service for the largest pos- 7 


Castle of Oberhofen, Switzerland 






PAUL H. KINSEL 


Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia 


sible number of persons in the field 
of education. 

Q. How does the Travel Division 
select the areas or countries in 
which tours are operated and how 
does it determine quality of accom- 
modations, character of the tour 
program, and the many other items 
of policy? 

A. Each year the tour directors 
and other members of the division 
staff talk about travel with many 
teachers in various parts of the 
country. Hundreds of tour members 
write to us each year giving sugges- 
tions. Therefore, it is the teachers 
themselves who have made the 
greatest contribution to building 
the Division of Travel Service and 
determining tour policies. + + 
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J. CLOYD MILLER 


MMEDIATELY following World 

War II the number of travel 
agencies coming into existence was 
little short of astounding. Many 
called themselves educational-travel 
groups without the slightest excuse 
for such a title. Many proved finan- 
cially unsound and ended their op- 
erations after a year or two, while 
an equal number of similar opera- 
tions mailed their first (and some- 
times last) colorful folders. 

Such a confusion of offerings and 
claims, often resulting in inefficient 
operations, loss of money to teach- 
ers, students, and others, was lead- 
ing to a loss of faith in the field of 
educational travel. 


A numBeER of persons became so 
concerned about the future of edu- 
cational travel that they called a 
meeting to discuss what could be 
done about the situation. This 
group included men from colleges 
and universities who were conduct- 
ing sound educational travel 
courses, representatives from trans- 
portation companies, school ad- 
ministrators, and the NEA Travel 
Division representatives. 

During a two-day meeting of this 
group at Indiana University in No- 
vember 1949 the National Council 
for Educational Travel was born. 
Its objectives are: ““To promote ed- 
ucational travel, to develop stand- 
ards and procedures, and to facili- 
tate cooperation among individuals 
and organizations thru research, 
clearing-house service, consultation, 
publications and conferences.” 

Since the establishment of NCET, 
its administrative office has been in 
the NEA Travel Division, and the 
director of the Travel Division has 
served as its executive secretary. 


Dr. Miller is a member of the NEA 
Board of Trustees and president of 
New Mexico Western College, Silver 
City. He is also NCET pre t. 


What is the 


NCET? 


Three meetings have been held 
each year: one as a part of the NEA 
convention, a second either in co- 
operation with an institution of 
higher learning or with a state edu- 
cation association, and a third in 
connection with the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
convention. 

The nature of the problems and 
subjects given attention by the 
NCET is indicated by the following 
subjects that have been included in 
programs conducted by the council: 
“Travel as Inservice Education for 
Teachers,” “Travel Materials Pro- 
duced by Non-School Agencies for 
Classroom Use,” “The Field Trip 
in City School Systems.” 

At the NCET meeting to be held 
this month in Atlantic City, plans 
will be presented to give the NCET 
a broader base and enable it to be 
of greater service to those interested 
in educational travel. This expan- 
sion will provide the following serv- 
ices for members of the council: 

1. A quarterly publication which 
will include such information as 
suggestions on buying tours and 
other travel offerings, research find- 
ings about school practices in grant- 
ing credit toward salary increases 
for educational travel, and instruc- 
tions on building visual aids. 

2. Evaluation, selection, and dis- 
tribution for classroom use of free 
travel materials produced by edu- 
cational and commercial agencies. 

3. Institution of many more 
NCET meetings in connection with 
local and state education associa- 
tion meetings thruout the country. 


Tue officers of NCET are con- 
vinced that educational travel has 
become a significant factor in the 
inservice education of teachers and 
that the council’s responsibility is 
to help guide and develop this in- 
strument of education. + # 
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AST summer 244 teachers took 
L advantage of the educational 
tours that were offered by Western 
Illinois State College. And _be- 
cause these educators traveled thou- 
sands of miles to see and learn for 
themselves about far-off places and 
peoples, the children in their class- 
rooms are gaining fresh, interesting, 
and accurate knowledge about the 
world in which they live. 


To iLustrate, let us glance into 
some of the classrooms: 

“Miss Mark, is this meal as deli- 
cious as the dinner you told us 
about eating in Rome?” asks Joyce 
excitedly as the Foods II class en- 
joys a dinner prepared from choice 
recipes the teacher obtained in 
Italy. 

Miss Lee, in explaining customs 





puts the finishing touches on a 
miniature Eskimo village. 


More than 1200 teachers have 
taken advantage of the travel tours 
offered by Western Illinois State 
Teachers College in the six years 
since the college initiated its pres- 
ent program. The program began 
as a series of tours to different sec- 
tions of North America, and these 
tours are still offered. But with the 
growing interest in world affairs fol- 
lowing World War II and our en- 
trance into the United Nations, 
those in charge of the program felt 
it mandatory that travel-study ex- 
perience be provided to different 
sections of the world. 

They gladly welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with the Travel 
Division of the National Education 





a comprehensive experience that 
will send the traveler back to his 
community a better teacher. To do 
this, a special project has to be de- 
veloped for practically every indi- 
vidual traveling with the group, for, 
naturally, many of the interests of 
a primary teacher are quite differ- 
ent from those of a high-school 
teacher of home economics or of 
English literature. 


When a member signs up for a 
tour, he receives a copy of the itin- 
erary to be followed and a brief 
explanation of the course or courses 
in which credit may be earned. He 
is asked to study the itinerary care- 
fully and to plan a project, or a 
series of projects, which will fit his 
particular teaching situation. He is 
also furnished with a bibliography 


Lond (EARN 


Extensive tours for college credit are being offered by Western 


Illinois State College in cooperation with the NEA Travel Division 


and characteristics of the Orient, 
displays the items she co!!ected in 
Japan and China. She tells of the 
patient, meticulous work that goes 
into some of these intricately beau- 
tiful objects and of the day-to-day 
life of the people who produce 
them. 


children you saw,” the pupils in 
Miss Moore’s fourth-grade class 
eagerly demand as they examine an 
Indian doll dressed in native attire 
—the work of a child in Calcutta, 
India. 

“Now I have all my salmon hang- 
ing to dry, just the way Miss Tem- 
ple saw the Eskimos do,” beams 
Johnny as the second-grade group 


Mr. Roberts is audio-visual director 
and tour coordinator at Western Il- 
linois State College, Macomb. 


eovcaronn yay SECTION. 


“Tell us more about the Hindu 


ALVIN B. ROBERTS 


Association in developing a scries 
of extensive college-credit tours. 

These tours are planned not as 
sightseeing expeditions but as ex- 
tended laboratory experience for 
the courses in which credit is given. 
Just as the college campus provides 
laboratory experiences in such sub- 
jects as chemistry or physics, so the 
travel tours provide opportunities 
for on-the-spot study in subjects like 
geography, literature, history, and 
the arts. 

The value of such laboratory ex- 
perience can best be determined by 
a careful study of the work that is 
done by both the instructor and the 
tour members before the tour gets 
under way, while en route, and on 
post-tour activities. 

The overall objective of this 
travel-study program is to provide 





and encouraged to read widely in 
the areas that will be most helpful 
to him. 

Each tour is under the direction 
of a regular staff member of West- 
ern Illinois State College, who must 
have previously traveled over the 
territory to be covered. Wherever 
possible, one or two other instruc- 
tors are also assigned to a tour to 
provide a more varied interpreta- 
tion of the localities studied. This 
experience also enables the assist- 
ants to become qualified tour lead- 
ers later. 

The leader and his assistants work 
out a study guide, which is sent to 
each member in advance. It fur- 
nishes the traveler with maps and 
basic information about the areas 
he is to visit, sheets for note taking, 
and other helps toward quickly ac- 






quiring the knowledge he seeks. In- 
cluded is a list of words and phrases 
from the language of each country 
to be visited, in order to enable the 
tour member to greet or ask simple 
directions of people he meets in 
these other lands. 

In an orientation period, held on 
the campus, in a hotel, or aboard 
ship, the leader gives members de- 
tailed travel instructions—how to 
deal with currency exchanges, cus- 
toms regulations, and other routine 
travel problems. 

Special orientation which will 
help the teachers to become ambas- 
sadors of goodwill is also given. 
Since in many countries the stand- 
ard of living is lower and customs 
far different from those in the 
United States, travelers bound for 
these countries need to be reminded 
that tact and human understanding 
are necessary for establishing friend- 
ly relations. 


Berore the students arrive at the 
area to be studied, the instructors 
give them directions for making ob- 
servations and drawing conclusions, 
just as would be done for a campus 
laboratory experiment. It is pointed 
out, for instance, that good conser- 
vation practices are indicated by 
such things as contour farming and 
the growing of legume crops; that 
the change in plant life as one 
ascends into mountainous areas tells 
a great deal about the effect of 
altitude on vegetation; that the 
architecture and embellishments of 
church edifices and other public 
buildings reflect the history, the cul- 
ture, and the aspirations of the 
people. 

During the orientation period, 
the instructors use motion-picture 
films, records, filmstrips, and slides 
to give the teachers an overall view 
of the countries to be visited, so that 
they can give their full attention 
to acquiring more detailed informa- 
tion thru firsthand observation 
after they «rrive. 

Tour members may be asked to 
share with the group their observa- 
tions of such things as type of crops, 
size of fields, conservation practices, 
flora and fauna, geological features, 
industries, homes, schools, recrea- 
tion facilities, transportation, and 
public buildings. 

Besides making all types of geo- 
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a Many teachers say this is their 
favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
.-. roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonably priced res- 
taurant .. . 800 rooms... 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


Daily from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


Paris 


S7th Street & West End Ave., New York 





PRESENTS: 
An Exclusive Scandinavian Vacation 
@ NORWAY @ HOLLAND 
@ SWEDEN @ GERMANY 
@ FINLAND @ SWITZERLAND 
@ DENMARK @ FRANCE 
@ ENGLAND 
— 20 on QUEEN MARY, return- 
g AUG. 9 on QUEEN ELIZABETH 
SA. S. Leaving JUNE 27 
Returning AUGUST 7 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 
|= 1@> Gn Oma 2 -O's a Oe 
BALTIMORE 18. MD 


Sailing 


dir via 


$1166 ““AIRBORNE CIRCLE” $1166 
of EUROPE 


From New York July 1, returning Aug. 15: 44 days 
fa 


in —— touring rmany, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embou Austria, Italy, Monaco, Switzerland, France, 
Englan Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. 

All expenses included: me ag l motorcoaches, 3 meals 
a day, high-quality hotels, sienteseing, and enter- 
tainment, round-trip air travel ly condu 
a For complete information write: 


Reidar Dittmann, MIDWEST Tours 
St. Olaf College Northfield, Minnesota 


AROUND 1e WORLD “.2-" "1388 


By air from $1798. Japan & Orient from —" 
See more ... spend less. Write for booklet 6. 


EUrODE oomnn- se 


Motor 9509. incl. steamer. Also 
Se reat en gree. No greater value any- 
ere. 


% For the Young of all Ages” 


Ask _ Travel Agent 
545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, Dept. NI. MU 2-6544 


Once In A Lifetime Tour 
EUROPE 


16 countries @ 68 days 


$1398 by TWA @ June 23-Aug. 29 


CHESTER L. DEAN 
Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th St. les Angeles 62, Calif. 


graphical observations, the tour 
groups meet and talk with govern- 
mental officials, industrialists, labor 
leaders, teachers and other profes- 
sional persons, and everyday people 
in all walks of life. 

Arrangements for such contacts 
are made thru advance correspond- 
ence with persons in the various 
countries who cooperate with the 
college and with the NEA Travel 
Division. Arrangements also in- 
clude an opportunity to.visit people 
in their own homes, an experience 
which gives an insight into the cus- 
toms and living habits that would 
be difficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain in any other way. 


Someone has said that to under- 
stand the people of the world, one 
must “eat regionally.” Tour mem- 
bers are encouraged to eat the foods 
of the different lands. In most cases 
the sampling of new and different 
dishes is a delightful as well as an 
educational experience. 

The type of entertainment en- 
joyed by a people also reveals its 
cultural patterns. As part of the 
study tour, the teachers may attend 
a theatrical production at Stratford- 
on-Avon, a bullfight in Mexico, a 
stage play in Japan, or a few of the 
many festivals in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

From time to time during the 
tour, members may be called upon 
to give brief reports of what they 
have observed, and frequent periods 
for summarizing are provided. A 
summarizing session is held near 
the end of the tour, on the plane, 
bus, or boat. This is an especially 
valuable session, since it gives the 
members a chance to share their ex- 
periences and to profit from each 
other’s observations. These final dis- 
cussions also serve to bring out mis- 
interpretations which need to be 
clarified. 

Thruout the tour, the leader and 
instructors give individual help in 
preparing and collecting teaching 
materials from the various coun- 
tries. They assist the tour members 
in making colored slides and other 
photographic records and help to 
organize these and other materials 
into teaching units. 


Tuar the administration and staff 
of Western Illinois State College 
consider the travel-study program of 


great educational value is shown by 
the credit allowed for it. From five 
to eight semester hours’ credit, grad- 
uate or undergraduate, may be ac- 
quired, depending on which of the 
eight tours is chosen. All credit 
earned thru the travel courses has 
the same academic standing as 
credit earned on the campus. 

A maximum of eight courses, 32 
quarter hours, may be applied to- 
ward the bachelor’s degree, a maxi- 
mum of two courses, eight quarter 
hours, toward the master’s degree. 
The tours also give teachers oppor- 
tunity to accumulate credits toward 
salary increments, or to meet state 
and/or board requirements. 

While traveling for education is 
without doubt an interesting expe- 
rience, it is not a vacation. Teach- 
ers who avail themselves of this op- 
portunity do so at considerable 
expense and must do a great deal 
of reading and planning during the 
school year to prepare themselves 
for the tour. Then, too, the various 
inoculations and injections that 
may be required are not exactly 
pleasurable. 

In recognition of the extra efforts 
it takes to get this type of educa- 
tional experience, Western Illinois 
State College is awarding a special 
certificate in field work to persons 
who have earned a total of 40 hours 
credit on at least five tours. 

The first meeting at which these 
awards were presented was held in 
Chicago last month under the aus- 
pices of the college and the NEA 
Travel Division. 


We nope that the awarding of 
this certificate for educational work 
done thru travel will give a higher 
academic rating to credit so earned. 
We also hope that school superin- 
tendents and schoolboard members 
will encourage their teachers to 
avail themselves of such training 
and possibly offer an increase in 
salary as an incentive for them to 
do so. 

Certainly, knowledge gained in 
educational travel makes a teacher 
far more valuable to his school and 
to the community. Moreover, a 
study-travel program such as that 
of Western Illinois State College 
makes a definite contribution to 
international understanding and to 
building a world in which all peo- 
ple can live in peace. 





Travel 
Seminar 


in Washington 


See Your 


MERRILL F. 


GREAT experience is in store for 
A those of you who are canny 
enough to join the NEA seminar in 
Washington this summer on “The 
United ‘States Government in Ac- 
tion.” 

Doors will be opened to you in 
a wide variety of government agen- 
cies. You will see how these agencies 
operate and how policy is deter- 
mined. New experiences, new in- 
sights, and new knowledge that 
cannot be gained from textbooks or 
formal lectures will be yours. 

The seminar is being sponsored 
jointly by the NEA Travel Division 
and the National Council for the 
Social Studies (an NEA depart- 
ment). Eight colleges and univer- 
sities are cooperating in the project 
and will give college credit for par- 
ticipation in the seminar. 

In addition to myself, members of 
the committee planning the seminar 
are: Howard H. Cummings, spe- 
cialist in social studies, U. S. Office 
of Education; Paul H. Kinsel, di- 
rector, NEA Travel Division; James 
L. McCaskill, executive secretary, 
Legislative Commission, NEA; Wil- 
liam J. Shorrock, editor, The Civic 
Leader, Civic Education Service; 
and Howard E. Wilson, secretary, 
Educational Policies Commission. 

The seminar will begin June 25 
and last for five weeks. Participants 
will be housed in the beautiful air- 
conditioned Woodner Hotel over- 
looking Rock Creek Park. 


Dr. Hartshorn is executive secretary of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, and chairman of the 
Travel Seminar program committee. 
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in Action 


HARTSHORN 


Tue following general topics will 
be covered in the seminar: 

1. Role of the Federal City. The 
founding of our nation’s capital 
and its growth and development to 
the present day will be reviewed. A 
tour will acquaint participants with 
the chief features of Washington. 

2. Making Federal Law. Visits 


“Now_| can 
AFFORD TO 


“TRAVEL 
AGROAD... 


and studies will be made at the |, 


Library of Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the Department of Jus- 
tice. The group will spend much 
time on Capitol Hil! seeing com- 
mittees and legislative bodies in ac- 
tion. 

3. Promoting the General Wel- 
fare. The group will visit the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Agriculture, In- 
terior, Commerce, and Labor de- 
partments. The services and prob- 
lems of these agencies will be stud- 
ied and analyzed. 

4. Educating and Informing Cit- 
izens. Group members will meet 
officials of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and become acquainted with 
the activities and published ma- 
terials of the Office. They will make 
a tour of schools supported by the 
federal government, such as How- 
ard University and the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Each government agency visited 
will explain its public-information 
program. In addition, opportunities 
will be provided for viewing the 
many exhibits and museums in 
Washington and learning about 
their educational activities. 

5. Safeguarding Our National 
Security. The work of the Depart- 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan 


@ Comes summer, tight budgets 
need not stay teachers from for- 
eign travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “Pay-Later’’ Plan 

. pay 10% down, the balance 
in up to 20 monthly instalments. 


Hundredsofschoolsystemsnow 
offer academic credit for educa- 
tional travel—in and out of foreign 
classrooms. In many cases the 
cost is income tax deductible. 

Organize a Clipper* group of 
15 and you go free! For details 
about this or “‘Pay-Later’’ or the 
new 1956 edition of ‘““Adventures 
in Education,’’ write to: George 
Gardner, Educational Director, 
28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. orrade Mark 


___ Acie, 


Pan AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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Vacation 
on a budget in 


HAWAII? 


7 full days as low as $271, plus tax 
from California via UNITED AIR LINES! 
Beautiful, exotic Hawaii...and at a price you can afford! 


Choose from 8 interesting low-cost tours from 7 to 22 days. 
Prices include Waikiki Hotel, sightseeing and round trip 


air fare. 


Graduate study courses in Hawaii. Complete summer 
schedule, June 27-Aug. 7. Write: Director of Summer Ses- 
sions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. Fully accredited. 


Send for free folders 
or contact an authorized travel agent 






UNITED 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Please send Free Hawaii vacation folder. 


Snes 


ment of Defense will be presented 
at the Pentagon. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission will describe its 
activities. The problem of internal 
security will be studied. 

6. Participating in World Af- 
fairs. The far-flung activities of the 
Department of State will be dis- 
cussed with officials at the agen- 
cy’s headquarters. The program of 
the Pan American Union will be de- 
scribed during a visit there. Study- 
ing the work of the United States 
Information Agency and of the 
Voice of America will provide 
many new insights. 

7. Pushing Back the Frontiers 
of Knowledge. Some of the govern- 
ment-research activities that are ex- 
tending the frontiers of knowledge 
will be revealed by means of lec- 
tures, movies, exhibits, and visits to 
such places as the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the Agricultural 
Research Center, the U. S. Naval 
Observatory, the National Bureau 
of Standards, and the Bureau of 
the Census. 

8. Preserving and Extending Our 
Heritage. Study of this topic will 
include a visit to the National 
Archives and Records Service, talks 
by officials, and movies on the work 
and literature of the archives. 


Turvout all these eight topics, 
emphasis will be placed on actually 
seeing government in action. Visits 
will be followed by sessions ad- 
dressed by impartial observers, such 
as columnists, newspaper reporters, 
and scholars. 

The role and influence of pres- 
sure groups and lobbies in Wash- 
ington will be studied. In addition, 
the relationships between the fed- 
eral and state and local govern- 
ments will be analyzed as well as 
the impact of state and local gov- 
ernments on federal legislation. 

When you add to this rich pro- 
gram the fact that there will also 
be social excursions to such _his- 
toric places as Williamsburg, Get- 
tysburg, and Monticello, we think 
you'll agree that here is an oppor- 
tunity you can’t afford to pass by. 

For further details on program, 
costs, and colleges cooperating for 
academic credit, write at once to 
the NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. = 
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All the best in travel on four continents awaits NEA tour 
members next summer. Forty-two tours from which to 
choose . . . carefully planned, moderately priced. Earn 
academic credit while traveling with friendly groups 
under experienced leadership. Your trip begins with the 
coupon below . . . Send it in TODAY. 


Alaska Europe 

Hawaii Near East 

Mexico Round the World 

Central America Western United States 

South America New England & French Canada 
Washington Seminar: U.S. Govt. in Action 


PLEASE SEND FOLDERS ON TOURS TO THE AREAS CHECKED 
BELOW: 


Alaska Central America Western U.S. 

Hawaii South America Washington Seminar 
Mexico Round the World New Eng. & Fr. Can. 
Europe Near East 


ee 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES e DIVISION OF TRAVEL SERVICE 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. ‘Washington 6, D. C. 





School Teachers Everywhere 
may now teach the 


Beginnings of American History 


from the 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


A Worn anp Picrure Story oF 


VIRGINIA 


Descriptive Text by Francis B. Srmxins, Ph.D. 


Designed for School Children 
Everywhere for History Study 
or for Scrapbook Use 


A Historical Presentation 
that Will Delight the School Child 
and Teacher Alike 


Beginning at Jamestown Island, Virginia, where 
the first permanent English settlers of America 
landed on May 13, 1607, the Study Scrapbook 
of the Old Dominion unfolds to the pupil an 
interesting pictorial account of the stirring times 
of the early colonists. It is a story of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and other illustrious patriots 
who led in the American Revolution. A fac- 


36 PAGES—8',” x 11” 
150 Illustrations 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT 
Including : 

8 Paces IN BEAUTIFUL 


Natural 


COLOR 


simile of the Declaration of Independence, and 
text of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom are included. It is American history 
from its very beginning. Printed on fine enamel 
paper on one side only, making it ideal for the 
child for cutting out the illustrations when 
making his or her own history scrapbook. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING SCHOOL AUTHORITIES IN VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 


A DIVISION OF 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 North 5th Street * Richmond 19, Virginia 


GENTLEMEN: 


You may send me postpaid______copies of the 
Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. Enclosed 


SENT 
POSTPAID 


50¢ COPY 


When bought in quantities 
of 15 or more by teachers 
who assign book for 
classroom study, the 


is $ _________to cover. (Check or Money Price is 


Order). Send 50 cents in coin for single copies. 


Name 
Addres: 
City. 


40¢ COPY 
POSTPAID 


State 


(Please type or print clearly) 
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Westward Ho! 


MARY BELLE LINNELL 


* 


Go West, young man! No reason 
why that advice couldn’t apply just 
as well to a woman, I thought. So 
last summer, after 44 years of teach- 
ing, I joined a five-week NEA tour, 
and “The Story of the West” was 
unfolded for me in _ rapturous 
terms. 

Sightseeing, education, unusual 
food, and jolly companions—all 
combined to make my trip a 
wonderful and rewarding experi- 
ence. 

One of the nicest features of 
NEA travel, I discovered, was the 
opportunity for on-the-spot educa- 
tion. It is one thing to read about 
the geology and geography of a cer- 
tain locality, but quite a different 
and thrilling matter to be told, for 
example, about the volcanic activity 
of a region and then to see for your- 
self the actual black lava rocks re- 
sulting from this long-past vol 
canic action. 

I'll never forget the beauty of 
the 6:30 am religious service at 
Grand Canyon under the open sky 


a 


& 


with the newly risen sun shining 
gloriously in the east. Previous to 
the service, a few of us rose at 4 AM 
and hiked to Bright Angel Point to 
watch the sunrise. We saw the rose- 
tinted clouds gradually turn to gold 
(Continued on page 116) 


Miss Linnell is a retired teacher in 
Lima, Ohio. 





CENTRAL WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Ellensburg, Washington 


June 18- August 17 
June 18- July 18 July 19- August 17 
Workshops Every Two Weeks 


B.A. & M.Ed. DEGREES 


Combine N.E.A. Assembly 
With School 


Distinguished Faculty 

Walter Anderson, Gertrude Noar, David Shep- 
herd, Willard Abraham, Carlton Ball, Lester 
Kirkendall, Donald Tower, Chester Babcock, 
Edwin Henderson, William L. Patty, et al. 
Workshops in reading, science, gifted, music, 
Jr. High, conservation, family life, curriculum, 
controversial issues, financial security, etc. 


Scenic Vacation Land 
Coulee Dam, Mt. Rainier, lakes, ocean, fishing, 
Sea Fair, etc. Central is at the center of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
WHERE DAYS ARE BRIGHT 


AND NIGHTS ARE COOL 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC 
STUDY TOUR 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Personally conducted by 
LOUIS G. WERSEN 
Director of Music Education 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


30 day tour departing July 11th 
1550 


10 day Mexican extension de- 
parting July Ist 
$275 


PROGRAM: 
Hear and see operas, symphonies, 
native musicians and dances; meet 
music educators, composers; visit 
music classes, museums, scenic points. 
COUNTRIES: 
Via Pan-American Airlines to Panama, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil, Puerto Rico. May be 
taken for either undergraduate or 
graduate credit. 


© a @ 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE: 
Director of Summer Sessions 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEXT VACATION: 


Bake a thrilling TWA trip 
to ion places ! 


Imagine! For just $91 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 
tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA‘s “Time Pay Plan“‘! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Full college 
credit for those who want it. 

Best of all, TWA’s “Time Pay 
Plan” includes hotel expenses and 


O20 _ perp 


I am interested in: 

O Tours Abroad 

O “Time Pay Plan” 
0) Independent travel to 


Tours. 


Address 
(countries ) 


other costs as well as your round- 
trip fare on TWA’s famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


Fly the finest... riyvt#WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
GSA. + EUROPE + APRICA + ASIA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Department NE-FE, 380 Madisen Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Please send me informatiofnen your 1956 Travel-Study 


pO CRE aeRO Oz, TSA ES 


| aI NE 


Study and Play in hospitable Oregon this year. 
Any Oregon campus you choose will be near 

a variety of cool, green playlands. It’s not unusual 
on an Oregon weekend to play in both a mountain 
top’s summer snow and in the Pacific ocean’s surf. 


Lakes, rivers and waterfalls; stands of giant 
evergreens; colorful wildflowers; geologic 
wonderlands, and historic landmarks 

all await you here. Come to Oregon soon. 


Send coupon for free color booklet. 


SEE ALL OF 
Oregorm 
by driving scenic highways! 


Above—OLD WEST open range- 
land country along U. S. 26, near 
Prairie City in Eastern Oregon, 
looks up to the forested Straw- 
berry Mountains. 

Below — TUMALO FALLS in the 
beautiful Central Oregon area. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, ROOM 296 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to: 


Name. 


Addres: 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 


cating plants. . . 


Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U. S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 


At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 


all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 


Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
on swivels and supported by two flat cars. 


Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 
system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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and then to brilliant light. Down 
in the canyon there were still deep 
shadows, but slowly the sun illu- 
minated the tops of the opposite 
walls and the tips of the “temples,” 
bringing out the brilliant hues of 
the rocks. Gradually the light 
spread deeper into the valley, 
scattering the darkness there as the 
hour approached for the service. 

Our daily lectures were interest- 
ing, and one day when the public- 
address system was out of commis- 
sion and we had no lectures, we 
missed them—really! 

Everyone likes to eat, and, eager 
to try everything new, we ate such 
things as abalone steak, buffalo- 
burgers, watermelon-and-egg soup, 
hot tamales, and Hangtown Fry. 

One of our nicest meals was a 
chuck-wagon dinner eaten from tin 
cups and pans amid tall pines and 
gigantic rock formations. Old bug- 
gies and covered wagons added to 
the atmosphere. 

And there was the unexpected 
lunch on the bus. When we stopped 
to eat in Last Chance, Colorado, 
and discovered there was no such 
thing as a restaurant, all 27 of us 
piled off the bus and bought out 
the grocery store. We decided after- 
wards that we wouldn’t have had 
half as much fun if we had found 
a restaurant there. We were a very 
nice group. We said so ourselves! 

We stayed at a variety of places, 
from a resplendent hotel at Santa 
Fe with a beautiful Spanish patio 
and tropical plants to cabins at 
Lake Tahoe replete with fireplaces, 
electric stoves, and refrigerators. 

At Santa Fe, members of the New 
Mexico Teachers Association 
greeted us and served us delicious 
refreshments in the lovely patio of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, The 
museum director gave us an out- 
standing lecture tracing Indian, 
Spanish, and Anglo-American art. 

In Wyoming a college professor 
related the history of the state, and 
the head of the conservation de- 
partment spoke. Some of our own 
tour members gave reports. 

My trip was a memorable climax 
to my teaching career; but don’t 
wait until you are ready to retire. 
You'll be doing yourself a big favor 
if you send in your reservation right 
now for an NEA tour next summer. 


+ F# 
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that NEA leaders are well rep- 
resented in the 1956 edition of 
Collier’s Encyclopedia? Contrib- 
utors dealing with various as- 
pects of education include Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Shirley Cooper, 
Howard Dawson, Belmont Far- 
ley, and Martha Shull. 
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IN THE sss that 75 long-time employes of “UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 


the NEA were awarded certifi- 
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Come this summer to the University of N 
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with fellow students from every part of Bradley, W. L. Christian, Ber- 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25 - Aug. 4; Aug. 6- Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 
undergraduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cu’ |, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on and 
near the campus. Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 


TRAVELING THE 
NORTHWEST? 


“Be my guest 
aboard the 


Vista-Dome 


NORTH COAST LIMITED” 


“T’m the Stewardess-Nurse who'll look 
after your comfort, make you feel at 
home on our train. 

“You'll enjoy a wonderful wide-open 
view from our four Vista-Domes—mag- 
nificent Northwest mountains, broad 
rangelands, evergreen forests. The scen- 
ery stretches out all around you and 
sky-high above! 

“You'll find our new Traveller’s Rest 
Buffet-Lounge fascinating, too—authen- 
tic documents and colorful murals let 
you read the history of Lewis and Clark’s 
famous Northwest journey — right on 
the walls. 

“En route to the NEA convention in 
Portland, or anywhere between Chicago 
and the North Pacific Coast, you'll add 
extra pleasure to your trip via the Vista- 
Dome North Coast Limited—one of the 
world’s extra fine trains.” 

Send now for this exciting 
FREE BOOKLET 


201 Northern Pacific Ry. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Please send my free 
copy of “Northwest 
Adventure”. 
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(November 18, 1955 to December 16, 1955) 


ALABAMA—Laura J. Curry, Zora Ellis, 
Robert H. Hatch, Lucile W. Hicks, Dana E 
Prickett, James L. Thompson 

ARIZONA—Frances Crouter, Esther J. Milne 

CALIFORNIA—John C. Andres, William 
Berriman, Marion A. Branson, Israel Chodos, 
Raymond B. Cole, Ruth Currul, Elizabeth O. 
Dean, May Duignan, Mrs. Lyylie P. Gleeten, 
Robert Hummell, Patrick Icelley, Albert Kee- 
gan, Richard M. Keller, Richard 8S. Kirkendall, 
J. Allen Larner, Robert G. Larsen, Robert M. 
Licorish, Vernon Ludeke, Richard J. Morgan, 
Lillie B. Morris, Keith H. Osborn, Robert V 
Pierik, Lee W. Popejoy, Daniel L. Predovich, 
Robert E. Reeves, Harold Rogers, William 
Salesses, Henry Serrano, Cordelia F. Schaeffer, 
Dwayne Schramm, Phyllis M. Sheets, Edna 
L. Thill, William O. Toomey, Celesta A. Walt- 
ers, Roland F. Thunell, Myrtle Walsh, Ruth 
E. Weber 

COLORADO—Freddie Blevins, Otis Bourns, 
Martha E. Crane, Clifford C. Zinke 

CONNECTICUT—John Abbott, Charles T. 
Abraham, Frank Ambrose, Earl Bradley, Roy 
B. Briggs, Douglas G. Christie, Peter L. Clarke, 
Donald P. Crowell, John H. Day, Alice Duck- 
worth, Daniel B. Fitts, Vincent G. Kuzas, 
Arthur W. Lalime, Leonard L. Launer, Anna 
M. McConnell, William Magee, William J. 
Moriarty, Margaret B. Nemec, Geoffrey Pren- 
tiss, David G. Protheroe, Robert E. Roth, John 
H. Ryder, James S. Salafia, Nancy L. Smoth- 
ers, Roger L. Warner, Guier S. Wright, Jr., 
Mary E. Wright 

FLORIDA—Edwin P. Perkins, Hilda Weir 

GEORGIA—Virginia R. Boyett, Ernestine 
Calhoun, Jeannete D. Clements, Pearl Fedder, 
Clara N. Hargrove, W. T. Harrison, Mrs. James 
Whitehurst 

IDAHO—Helen C. Bundy, Ellis D. Frazier, 
John H. Jordan, Thomas R. Munck, Greeta 
Paris, Dale Wamsley, C. A. Wilcox, Vivian 
Wilcox 

ILLINOIS—Helen S. Brinkmann, Florence 
K. Buffington, George I. Burrow, John D. Cook, 
Franklin Coplan, Lucien L. Cornwell, James 
E. Crimi, Carl M. Forrester, Gene M. Goforth, 
A. Josiephiene Greiwe, Bernadine Hudson, 
Della Hussey, Roy E. Klay, Lee McAllister, 
Irene McCrea, Oscar Matasar, Edward M. 
Mitchell, John R. Murphy, Edward J. Nell, 
Frances E. O'Neill, Joe R. Pukach, Altha 
Robison 

INDIANA—Leo W. Arvin, Esther Ball, Edna 
Moyer, Janet K. Spitzer 

I1OWA—Wayne L. Akes, Ray R. Hagelberg, 
Mamie E. Hayes, Charlotte H. Kapp, Marjorie 
Vv. Luedbeck, Jane M. Roberts, Ruth Sperry, 
Nell Voltmer 

KANSAS—Verl D. Anderson, Don R. Bailey, 
John A. Beck, Elvin R. Brickley, Donald J. 
Culley, Keith Fitzgerald, Esther A. Gray, Mary 
Grove, Rose Lamb, Matilda Meneley, Wilmer 
D. Moffet, Sarah E. Pohlman, Gwendel A. 
Nelson, Carl B. Schlegel, Mrs. Louis Scoville, 
Ollie Shannon, June N. Smith, Elizabeth S8. 
Vinaroff 

KENTUCKY—Mrs. R. Allen, Esther L. Bos- 
sung, Henry Chambers, Dave L. Craft, Homer 
Cc. Davis, Mrs. W. M. Edwards, Mildred E. 
Gaddie, Bessie V. Hand, Lee G. Johnson, Jack 
Niece, T. Vance Rose, Mrs. Charlcia V. Taylor 

LOUISIANA—Mrs. Westley K. Boyd, Mary 
Dolphin, Margaret M. Farrar 

MAINE—Lawrence A. Peakes 

MARYLAND—Margaret Y. Moore, Virginia 
Glover, Anna M. Schone 

MASSACHUSETTS—Benjamin H. Bassett, 
Elmer R. Biggers, Jr., Doris S. Brigham, Fred 
P. Nickless, Lloyd A. Sears 

MICHIGAN—Eloise Barney, Fritzi Burgo, 
Ethel I. Catt, Margaret I. Knapp, Rose G. 
Lavender, Ivadel A. Moore, Irene Mosher, 
Evelyn Palmatier, Mary E. Reams 

MINNESOTA—Lee R. Ball, Neil D. Ballweb- 
er, Henry J  Bertness, Naomi E. Hokanson, 
Marsh A. Potter, Lester E. Stiener, Rudolph 
H. Voxiand 

MISSISSIPPI—D C. Brumfield, Elora Keyes 

MISSOURI—Martin T. Barrett, Mary E. 
Buerkle, Jack E. Crawford, Leo W. Daffron, 
Helen E. Davidson, Lon G. Edwards, M. Violet 
Fairchild, Tusco Heath, Florence M. Holmes, 
Regina M. Jerzewiak, Beulah Kyle, Delmar 
E. Loveall, Chester L. McCormack, Roy C. 
Nehrt, James T. Payne, R. Duane Peterson, 
John Rufi, Mayhew Saville, Noma D. Sawyers, 
Virginia Douglass 

MONTANA—William F. Hoheisel, Dora L. 
Howard, John F. Scully, Mary I. Vaughn 

NEBRASKA—William Boehle, R. L. Fred- 
strom, Nancy Hoile, E. Lawrence Mason, Edith 
Pembrook, Sam Sollenberger, Amy Stewardson 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Mrs. Marion Clark, 
Evelyn M. Damon, Gordon Decato, Vanetta C. 
Emery, William O. Frazer, Esther A. Grout, 
Annie Knapton, Eleanor C. Labrie, Cecil B. 
Nash, Alice W. Pierce, Elva Rawding, Mrs. 
Alfred Thomas, Alfred W. Thomas, Paul 
Tucker, Azalea G. Wilson 


NEW JERSEY—Ruth Boyle, Charles E. 
Brewin, Jr., John R. Cochran, Dorothy E. 
Cummings, John T. Curtis, Edith Danzig, Pearl 
O. Decker, Lorraine Distefano, George Ex 
Dixon, Jane Duffy, Ruth S. Dyer, James E. 
Glenn, William Herbert, John W. Heuer, Muriel 
J. Hornung, Frank B. Jaggard, Jr. Alice B. 
Kerr, Deborah J. Kvan, Lenore Larson, Estelle 
V. Malberg, C. W. McDermith, Harriet Meeker, 
Mahlon A. Merk, Louise R. Minisi, Isabelle 
Norwitz, William C. Nunamacher, Leonard 
R. Parks, Norma Petruoly, Bernard F. Rodg- 
ers, Leatrice C. Schauwecker, Albert C, Shaw, 
Thomas W. Snelgrove, Norman _ Spencer, 
George I. Thomas,. M. E. Toth, Charles O. 
Walker, Bertha V. Waples, Alan H. Weiss 

NEW MEXICO—Edmund A. Gaussoin 

NEW YORK—Robert R. Bottomley, John R. 
Lenz, A. F. McClanahan, Thomas P. Nally, 
Elizabetha C. Orth, Helene McClintock, Rich- 
ard P. Sawyer, Marie Touhl, Theodore Waller, 
Mary Ann T. Ward, Richard E. Weisenreder 

NORTH CAROLINA-—-Harold Holmes, J. F. 
Webb, Alvia R. Wilson 

NORTH DAKOTA—Marjorie L. Clement, 
Braxton L. Davis, Mrs. R. E. Lewis, Guenn 
G. Morris, Arthur V. Olson 

OH1IO—Denzil B. Carjenter, Lorena M. 
Drewes, M. D. Hartzler, Esther Hildebrand, 
Cc. M. Johnson, Joseph J. Kerka, B. Luke 
Levers, Peter F. Marra, Jr., Mary A. Leihgeber, 
Carol M. McGrew, John M. Maggiano, Vincent 
Cc. Maggiano, Conner E. Merritt, Mary Niar- 
chos, A. Viola Peterson, Harry 8S. Pifer, T. W. 
Ptacek, Mary E. Schwartz, Roy Williamson 

OKLAHOMA—Cecil O. Benson, R. C. Nichols 

OREGON—Cleone 1. Andrus, Lorraine Bar- 
nett, L. Awtrey Buell, Maurice D. Burchfield, 
Betty Dunbar, Dorothy O. Hobart, Evelyn V 
Neal, Arthur T. Phillips, Tom Powers, Marvin 
G. Pursinger, William D. Smith, Mary E 
Wolken, Erma F. Wyman 

PENNSYLVANIA—Emma T. Abele, Evelyn 
Attick, Robert V. Brown, John N. Buch, Fred 
R. Carstetter, Wade H. Clingerman, Lois 
Conner, George C. Cope, Stanley I. Davenport, 
Jr., Ethel David, George N. Demshock, Berkley 
Ellis, Norman Fischer, Cynthia L. Fleming, 
Olive Green, Paul P. Guza, R. Nelson Hale, 
George B. Hershey, Jr., Russell A. Hill, Walton 
B. Hill, Catharine O. Hoberg, Henry R. Hoer- 
ner, Jr., Nanette Hoy, Pearl I. Kawel, Mildred 
E. Kelly, Lauretta H. Lawrence, Glenn O. 
Long, Earl G. MacPherson, Dave McCormick, 
Marie A. McCreary, Maude S. Manon, Maurice 
F. Meagher, Bruce B. Morgan, Elsie D. Mor- 
gan, Mickey Mucci, Jr., Charles J Murphy, 
Elizabeth C. Murphy, William J. Nunan, Carl 
H Nunley, George B. Pearson, William S. 
Praul, Richard Prickert, Harvey E. Rettew, 
Margaret S. Ries, Clifford R. Roslund, T C 
Savel, William F. Shaffer, W. J. Stahlman, 
Merrill W. Troutman, Harold R. Weirich, John 
D. Wilson, John E. Yeck, Frank Yeingst, 
Homer L. Zeigler, Alton S. Zerby 

SOUTH CAROLINA—J. Howard Berry, L. J. 
Carson, Paul M. Dorman, Donald L. Johnson 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Virgil A. Bell 

TENNESSEE—Otis L. Cox, Thelma Gilliam, 
Lydia J. Glanton, Sidney W. Harris, Frances 
W. Hennessee, J. B. Sullivan, Howard L. Tay- 
lor, Thelma Williams, Helen Womack 

TEXAS—Walter J. Babb, Jim B. Brame, 
Allen H. Chessher, Neola H. German, Artha M. 
Goodwin, A. David Kaiser, Lonnie Keller, 
Laverne Kilgore, Mrs. George L. Kolb, Jr., 
Clyde E. G. Lasater, James T. Loden, Jack 
D. McCoy, Ida M. Meador, Ewitt S. Myers, 
Mrs. Carl Perry, Mable R. Strother, Arthur 
E. Teele 

UTAH—Glen R. Brown, Ralph R. Butler, 
Hyrum B. Ipson, Margaret May, William A, 
Nelson 

VERMONT—Hilton C. Holland, John M. 
Rohrbaugh 

VIRGINIA—Annie L. Hubble, Mayme 58. 
Lawrence, William M. Mack, John L. Sauder 

WASHINGTON—Garnet Allen, William H. 
Ames, Lawrence M. Anderson, Lawrence D. 
Arnold, Fern Atwater, Wallace G. Auty, Sr., 
June S. Bailey, Wallace Bailey, Pershing 
Baldwin, Nina L. Ball, Walter J. Barland, 
Rita Barnes, Marjorie L. Beall, Ernestine A. 
Beeman, Harold H. Berndt, Durward M. Big- 
gerstaff, Auilda Bleakney, Wallace E. Blore, 
Marion J. Bogdanovich, Helen A. Borger, 
F. D. Bowen, Dick H. Bower, William K. 
Bressler, Walter A. Brodniak, Ruth O. Brown, 
Newton Cannon, Ethel V. Carter, Claude O. 
Case, Charles M. Chapman, Elizabeth H. 
Clarke, Elizabeth C. Click, Charles B. Clizer, 
Francis Coelho, Richard W. Colburn, Thomas 
Cooper, Lowell C. Corbin, Etta Cornelius, Iver- 
son Cozort, Don Cowen, Lester L. Cummins, 
J. Stanley Dahl, Margaret A. Dawson, Hazel 
B. Defenbaugh, R. E. Dethlefs, Jack L. Duran- 
ceau, Virginia Edwards, Eyler L. Elliott, Al- 
fred D. Erickson, Arthur G. Erickson, Jr., Ed 
K. Erickson, Frances Evans, William E. Faires, 
Martha V. Feaster, Mary B. Feaster, Mary L. 
Fenstermacher, Rose M. Ferguson, Dorothy 
Fetvedt, Morris E. Ford, Winfield 8S. Fountain, 
Elmer B. Fox, Jr., Jack L. Frisk, Paul F. 
Furgeson, Ada M. Gartrell, E. D. Gibbs, T. 
Gilbert Gibby, Eldred R. Gilpin, James W. 
Gladden, William 8S. Green, Harold C. Griffith, 
jene Groshong, Berdean T. Grotepas, Mary 
B. Gulley, Robert Hadaan, Robert J. Haglund, 
Gwendolyn M. Halleod, Henry Halvorson, 
Muriel J. Hamilton, Stanley A. Hannant, Della 
Hansen, Franklin B. Hanson, Meade T. Har- 
giss, Jr., David C. Hartl, Roy Heimbigner, 
Victor L. Heinlen, Mrs. George E. Hess, George 
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T. Hildreth, Howard Hill, William V. Hinch- 
liffe, Leona Hinkley, Clayton A. Hood, Kathryn 
T. Hosack, Fred Huston, Mary C. Houston, 
Don Ide, Lynn Jackson, Wilfred C. Jewell, 
Kenneth E. Johnson, R. Lyle Johnson, Neil 
M. Johnston, Richard G. Jones, Nora P. Jost, 
Ted A. Kauth, Alice B. Kelly, Evelyn L. Kil- 
bane, Kay S. Kimmel, Harry L. King, Margaret 
Kirby, Edwin M. Kirtley, Grace Kirtley, Ethel 
M. Knighten, Louis Koser, Rudolph Kovace- 
vich, Hilda C. Lalone, Donald Landers, Harry 
E. Lang, Charles P. Larsen, Peggy W. Laugh- 
lin, Myrdie D. .Lecture, Kenneth W. Leendert- 
sen, Thomas D. Leist, Maurice D. Light, 
Arthur Lind, Abraham Lopez, G. Ira Loree, 
Margaret W. Lund, Lowell H. Lyford, R. 
Manzo, Thomas E. Marsden, Malcolm Martin, 
Paul E. McAbee, Clarence M. McCauley, Dean 
McDowell, Don McIntosh, Florence McKenzie, 
Bernice H. Merrill, Delbert W. Meyer, Joseph 
E. Miller, Helen H. Mills, Stanley D. Monson, 
Albert T. Mott, Ethel Myers, Margaret Naegle, 
Eugene B. Nelson, Larry Nelson, Louise F. 
Nordness, Howard H. Odell, Susie M. Olney, 
Marion O. Oppelt, Margaret X. Ostrander, 
Stella R. Palmer, Maryan L. Paulson, Betty 
B. Pence, Clarence O. Pence, Blanche Pennick, 
Helen Peterson, Floramae D. Phillips, Mary 
Cc. Pierce, Elsie Pitts, Ella Poffenroth, C. W. 
Quinley, Jr., Quentin Rapp, Dale P. Redfern, 
Robert E. Reesman, Walter F. Rembold, Paul 
W. Rice, Frances Ripplinger, Margaret Roch- 
stad, Dennis E. Roley, Luella Ruby, Ralph 
Ruff, Junet E. Runbeck, Dorothy Sanders, 
Victor W. Sands, John E. Saindon, Delbert 
c. Schafer, Waldemar R. Schlonga, Gertrude 
Schneider, John Schuler, Leasa Schussler, 
Philipp T. Scott, Mary J. Sharples, Larry C. 
Sheets, Ralph Sherwood, J. Roy Shipley, 
Frances Shuck, Alice Simondet, Lewis L. 
Simpson, G. Allan Skov, Cornelia Smith, Earl 
L. Snyder, Ruth P. Snyder, Harley F. Stell, 
Walter C. Stegman, Dan Stoican, Raymond 
A. Strong, Leona J. Summers, Annie Sutton, 
Franklin O. Taylor, Norma M. Tenney, Pauline 
Thomas, William D. Thomas, Roye G. Thornal, 
Arnold T. Tommervik, Vanoyne Van Austene, 
Mrs. Hedley Vicker, Patrick J. Vitulli, Alice 
E. Voorhees, Robert N. Vujovich, Harriet E. 
Walter, Olivia E. H. Waiss, Darroll A. Waller, 
E. F. Wasielowski, Etha Watson, Mae Weaver, 
Orville D. Weeks, Catherine F. Wells, Calvin 
R. Welsch, Leslie D. Wendler, Kathryn E. 
Wesche, Calla Whiteley, Ethol K. Wilcoxson, 
Robert J. Wilson, W. S. Wynstra, Ida W. 
Yoehrling, Howard E. York, Andy A. Zelenak 

WEST VIRGINIA—Gertie A. Anderson, Ge- 
neva F. Blair, Ray O. Duncan, Areta Hicks, 
Opal V. Leake, Rosalea P. Miller, Jeanette L. 
Seay, C. Robert Whiting 

WYOMING—Paul Albright, Rodney Barrus, 
Pauline H. Drollinger, Natalie Hansen, John 
Homewood, Cecil A. Price, H. Smith Shumway 
WISCONSIN—Robert G. Petersen 


BUILDERS 





Tue current list of All-Star NEA Builders 
includes those who enrolled one or more new 
life members between November 1 and 
November 30. Each star ¥ indicates re- 
cruitment of 10 NEA life members; each 
circled star €, 50 NEA life members. 


Evan Agenstein [Mo.] % 10 

Alice W. Arden [Ga.] Ok & x 86 
L. Ivan Baldwin [Ill.] % 10 
Willard S. Benson [Wash.] % 10 
Charles L. Bowlby [N. H.] ¥ 13 
Bertha P. Boyd [Pa.] ¥% 11 
Roye R. Bryant [IIl.] O* 
J. L. Buford (Il) & kk 
Esalee J. Burdette [Ga.] * 
R. W. Burgett [Ill.] Gx 63 
Virginia M. Carson [Mo.] x 15 
Oren T. Casey [Ohio] #4 24 

A. C. Christenson [Wash.] x 12 
Janet Clemons [Ill.] ¥ 14 

Ada Coffey [Mo.] @& 69 

Clifton L. Cook [Utah] % 17 
Mildred Cook [Texas] %&¥&%&% 47 
Beatrice E. Cramer [N. Y.] ¥% 14 
James A. Cullen [N. Y.] # 16 
Eugenia Davis [Texas] ¥ 18 

Mary DeLong [Va.] @¥ 68 

Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] @¥ 60 
Carl T. Fynboc [Wash.] %&¥%& 23 

J. Placido Garcia [N. Mex.] @ 55 
Anna Maud Garnett [Colo.] #%%& 26 
Fannie Gelbman [Ohio] % 15 

Ruth Giddens [Mo.] % 11 

Herbert J. Goetz [Mont.] x%%& 4 38 
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PLAN TO PARTICIPATE IN 


1956 Summer Sessions 
Basic and Professional Courses, Workshops, Conferences, Clinics! 


UNIVERSITY 


Summer Work 
in the Shadow of 
The Scenic Sierra 


eeeee 


College of Agricul- 
ture and Home 
Economics 

College of Arts and 
Science 

College of Educa- 
tion 

College of Engi- 
neering 

School of Mines 

Graduate School 


at the 


OF NEVADA — RENO 


Sessions 
First—June 11-22 
Main—June 25- 

August 3 
Post—August 6- 
August 17 


Long—June 11- 
August 17 


Registration 
Saturday Preceding 


Write for Bulletin 


to 
Dean Garold D. 
Holstine, 
Director of Sum- 
mer Sessions 


Cultural and Recreational Resources are Excellent! 


Expanded Undergradyate and Graduate Curricula and Courses for all Students: 
Twenty-five teaching fields, basic academic department offerings, professional 
education subjects, leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. 

Professional Fields Stressed: Kindergarten, Elementary, Secondary, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, Adult Education, Teacher Education, Education for the Handi- 
capped and Gifted, Library Education, Audio-Visual Education, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Reading and Language Arts, Athletic Coaching School and 
Conference, Aviation Education, Driver Education, Guidance and Counseling, 
University Elementary School, and others. 


Individual and Family Recreation Resources in Reno, Lake Tahoe, Virginia City, and Carson City Play- 
grounds! Travel Tours Featured! Rural and Urban Teachers and Administrators are especially wolcome! 


Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] Kk & & 189 
Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.] Q¥& 64 
Joy Hamrin [S. Dak.] @ 58 
Allen C. Harman [Pa.] % 10 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va.] O@% *% 123 
Baxter E. Hobgood [Tenn.] % 10 
Helen Holcomb [Wash.] % 11 
Leonore Holliday [Ohio] x 11 
Thomas L. Iden [Kans.] x 13 
O. P. Johnson [N. C.] %&¥&¥* 30 
Grace I. Kauffman [Pa.] % 10 
Annie Mae Kenion [N. C.] %&¥&*&* 41 
Mabel R. Kress [Iowa] %& ¥& 29 
Millicent C. Kust [Ill] %&¥&¥% 39 
Clara Lake [Pa.] % 12 
Adrien Langstaff [Mont.] %&¥% 20 
I. Herbert Levenson [Va.] ¥& 14 
Dale E. Linebarger [Wash.] ¥& 10 
Velma Linford [Wyo.| @@ 107 
Ellen M. McDonald [S. C.] ¥ 15 
Harry G. Michelson [Ill.] xe 14 
Harry F. Mikelson [Mont.] %¥& 20 
Mrs. Thomas O. Miller [Tenn.] % 10 
Marcia Mills (Oreg.] x 19 
Charles R. Mitchell [N. J.] % 11 
Stanley Mitsuo [Hawaii] % 13 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] O%&* 78 
Grace C. Moore [Del.] %&¥%& 29 
W. L. Morris [N. C.] O@@xk% 171 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 

Keke tek 544 
Edna Mundt [Wash.] 152 
Charles E. Packard [Wash.] ¥e¥& 21 
Margaret Perry [Oreg.] %&%&% 37 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont] O0@%%*%* 138 
Robert E. Phelps [Oreg.] ¥ 15 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] we 117 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] Q%&%* 74 
Nella Piccinatti [Colo.] ¥ 13 
Philip Pitruzzello [Conn.] xe ¥& 27 
Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J.] &#&e¥& He 42 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] *% 110 
Charlotte Richards [Mich.] *##&*&*& 43 





Nora Lee Rowland [Ky.] % 19 
Helen Ryan [Il.] kk & 139 
Emma Scott [Ark.] ¥ 17 

Hannah Sessions [Idaho] ¥ 13 
Blanche Shear [Texas] xe ¥& 27 
Arthur D. Simonds, Jr. [Md.] ¥¥%& 27 
Gertrude E. Sinclair [Vt.] % 18 
Lois Coon Smith [Kans.] x ¥& 21 
May C. Smith [N. J.] tee 24 
Clarence R. Spong [Kans.] x 18 
Kathryn Stilwell [N. J.] x 14 

Eula May Taylor [Wash.] % 10 

G. Baker Thompson [Pa.] %&¥&¥ 33 
Joanna Tsarpralis [Wash] * 16 
Glenn D. Vande | [Wash.] x 10 
Mary Van Horn [Ind.] %& 19 
Haswell H. Walker [Va.] ¥& 11 
Morris J. Weinberger [Colo.] # 12 
Claude A. Welch [Kans.] % 18 
Elizabeth Yank [Calif.] xy 22 
Kathryn A. Yohn [N. J.] % 14 


Professional 
Leaders 


Margaret Perry To Join 
Classroom Teachers Staff 

MARGARET Perry, NEA state direc- 
tor for Oregon, will join the staff of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers as assistant executive secretary 
in September 1956. 

Miss Perry, who was selected by Mc- 
Call’s magazine as “Teacher of the 
Year” for 1955, has long been active in 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Pencils- 


like 
children- 


different 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, 'X,” diameter of 
wood, .166 diameter of lead, black 
finish. 

For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, ',” diameter of wood, 

.186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 
For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 

Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


For complete information on the Dixon 
School line, write 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Division—230-J-2 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 


VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book’’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-57 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


if you are the talented author of an un- 
— manuscript, let us help you gain 
the recognition you deserve. We wij! pubjish 
book—we will edit, ee & print, pro- 
ae and sell it! Low subsidies, 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 11 W. 42 42ST. WY. 36,0.Y. 


professional organizations. She is a past 
president of the Oregon Department 
of Classroom Teachers and served on 
the Advisory Council of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. She 
was a member of the DCT’s Resolu- 
tions Committee for 1948-49. 

In addition to her work as fourth- 
grade teacher at Monmouth Elemen- 
tary School in Monmouth, Oregon, 
Miss Perry has for some time taught 
student teachers at the Oregon College 
of Education in Monmouth. 


Association for Higher 
Education 


President: B. Lamar Johnson, pro- 
fessor of higher education, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Vicepresident: Robert G. Bone, as- 
sistant provost, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

New and continuing members of the 
executive committee: 

Elsie Brenneman, director of admis- 
sions, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal; Marjorie Carpenter, chairman, 
Humanities Department, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo.; Charles C. Cole, 
Jr., assistant dean, Columbia College, 
Columbia University, New York; John 
R. Emens, president, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind.; Algo D. 
Henderson, professor of higher educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor; J. Paul Leonard, president, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco; 
The Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 
S. J., president, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo.; John Dale Russell, 
chancellor and executive secretary, New 
Mexico Board of Educational Finance, 
Santa Fe; Dorothea E. Wyatt, dean of 
women and professor of history, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Council on Cooperation 


Francis Keppret, dean, Harvard 
Graduate School and _ vicechairman, 
Nationa! Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, has 
been appointed chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation for a two-year term. Louis 
Combs, director of Teacher Education 
and Certification, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky, was 
appointed to the council’s executive 
committee. 


Elementary School Principals 
DorotHy NEUBAUER’s title has been 
changed from “editor” to “assistant 
executive secretary and editor,” De- 


partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. 


Department of Rural Education 


Burton W. KREITLow, assistant pro- 
fessor, Rural Education, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison, was elected chair- 
man of the Committee on Publications 
and Constructive Studies of the De- 
partment of Rural Education at the 
committee’s meeting in Chicago, No- 
vember 19-20, 1955. 


Language Teaching 

Research Helps in Teaching the 
Language Arts by Harold G. Shane. 
Research-documented findings helpful 
in answering questions teachers and 
parents face in the areas of. reading, 
handwriting, spelling, creative writing, 
oral English, foreign languages, and 
other facets of language-arts instruc- 
tion. 1955. 88p. $1. Quantity discounts. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA. 


Professional Organizations 


The Crucial Years. Annual report 
(1955) to the profession by the Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 1956. 30p. Free. 
NCTEPS. 


The Missing Brick written and pro- 
duced by Lois Edinger, chairman, and 
members of the NEA Building Fund 
Committee at the Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers national conference, Purdue 
University, in July 1955. A_ panto- 
mime with spoken narration about the 
Building Fund. Nov. 1955. 2p. Free in 
limited quantities. DCT, NEA. 


Public Relations 


Don’t Discount Dad by Beatrice M. 
Gudridge. Leaflet No. 1 in Natl. School 
Public Relations Assn’s new “key se- 
ries” for classroom teachers; outlines 
ways to encourage fathers to take more 
active part in classroom living and 
learning. 1955. 8p. 10¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. NSPRA, NEA. 


Research 


Growth, Development, and Learning 
edited by Chester W. Harris, editor of 
the Review of Educational Research. 
Summarizes studies and scientific inves- 
tigations on physical growth and men- 
tal development, and abilities thru the 
age range of human life, with emphasis 
on personality development and ad- 
justment. Dec., 1955. 175p. $1.50. Quan- 
tity discounts. 


Reprints 
Orver the following reprints from 
NSPRA, NEA. 15¢ each. Quantity dis- 
counts. 
(Continued on page 122) 
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GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses. 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTI- 
TUTES IN— 


Government and Politics 
Family Life 

Biological Sciences 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Industrial Education 
Humanities 

Speech and many others 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts— 
plays—excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swim- 
_ —fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center 

ee in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletin write Deanof Summer Session,618 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


CNM M.S ee. © Sate 4 ee re i ae ee oe ee oe 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR 
TEACHERS 


Available In Many Fields 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the 
names and addresses of employers, from coast to 
coast, who need extra help during the summer months. 
All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. 
A wide variety of organizations are included. 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


@ DUDE RANCHES @ HOTELS 

@ SUMMER CAMPS @ BUSINESSES 

@ RESORT HOTELS @ INDUSTRIES 

@ NATIONAL PARKS @ MOTELS 

@ SUMMER RESORTS @ STATE PARKS 
@ RESTAURANTS 


-—And Many, Many Others 


For Instructions On How To Apply 
Send For The Valuable 


“SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY” 
Price: $2.00 


To: National D:rectory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


ry aes $2.00 for the 1956 Summer Employment Directory 
1 


fe) -J=ere).. 
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i SUMMER 
a 


For a summer of scholastic achievement and vacation 
variety, plan now for a Summer Session at an Oregon 
pus. 


UNVERSITY OF OREGON 
June 18 EUGENE 
to OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS 
August 10 


PORTLAND SESSION 
PORTLAND 


3 COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
EASTERN OREGON 
LAGRANDE — 


OREGON COLLEGE 
MONMOUTH 
SOUTHERN OREGON 
ASHLAND 


* Graduate and Undergraduate Study. 
* Elementary and Secondary Teacher Training. 
* Outstanding Resident and Guest Instructors. 


PLUS... 


an infinite variety of unique scenic attractions— ocean beaches 
— swift flowing rivers— quiet lakes — sweeping, high plains — 
broad, verdant valleys— towering, snow-capped mountains — 
deep, still forests— murmuring brooks... yes, in this land of 
paradox, every opportunity for vacation variety! 

Pian to attend the NEA conference in Portiand July 1 
through 7... this year it’s OREGON for vocation- 
vacation variety! 


RS of iy For catalogs and detailed information write to 
%, Director of Summer Sessions 


> s 
51 #2 Oregon State System of Higher Education 
TES tue 
Authorized by OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


June 11 to 
August 3 


Post Sessions 
Aug. 6-24 













Now you can BUILD LASTING 


SPELLING POWER 


) . + - through easily established 
phonetic principles 
and word-structural patterns 




















THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Grades 2-8, clothbound 
By May Lambader and William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a new approach 
to teaching spelling! Children develop spelling 
power by: seeing the word structure, hearing the 
sounds within the word, thinking how to spell 
from what is seen and heard, writing and using 
the word. 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS reviews the 
phonetic and structural skills at every level. Jr's 
the logical way to strengthen reading ability! Also 
provides well illustrated, built-in dictionary train- 
ing program, a clever variety of activities, and 
planned language arts correlation. 


arse oer ent ee ett einer 










ALSO SEE: THE NEW 

GOALS IN SPELLING 

Alternate WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
— St. Lovis 3 + Dallas 1 + Pasadena 2 


































LIKE OTHER PEOPLE, teachers are members of employee groups... 
and, like other people, teachers have a definite need for adequate 
employee group benefits. 

This simple, concise booklet explores teachers’ needs for group 
life, accident & sickness, hospitalization and major medical protec- 
tion. Even more important, it offers an ideal—yet economical— 
solution! For your copy, write: 













Dept. 21, Box 2101 





ao e@ 
Terminal Annex 
ceidental Life mini ame: 
INSURANCE COMPANY California 





OF CALIFORNIA 








Public Schools Are Better Than You 
Think by Sloan Wilson. Best-selling 
novelist and executive of White House 
Conference on Education, notes that a 
writer, “tired of-research,” can have a 
field day attacking education and 
schools, a subject on which “unin- 
formed opinions are at a premium.” 
Reprinted from Harper’s, Sept. 1955. 


Get Set for the High School Rush. 
Warning that it takes at least three 
years and lots of money to plan and 
build a modern high school, this article 
urges citizens to prepare for the upcom- 
ing flood of high-school students. Re- 
printed from Changing Times, The 
Kiplinger Magazine. June 1955. 4p. 


I Rode the School Bus by Jhan Rob- 
bins. “Inside story” of what really hap- 
pens on school bus. Reprinted from 
This Week. Sept. 18, 1955. 8p. 


Little Red Schoolhouse in the Mid- 
dle of the Road by William Lee Miller. 
Gives full-dress treatment to touchy 
question of federal aid to schools. Ap- 
praisal of whole complex of attitudes 
toward federal aid held by tax-cutters, 
educators, Northerners, Southerners, 
Republicans, Democrats, “middle of 
the roaders.” Reprinted from The Re- 
porter, Oct. 20, 1955. 8p. 








Feb. 13-21: Internatl. conference on edu- 
cational research, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Assn., NEA, 
and supported largely by a grant from 
Unesco; Atlantic City. 

Feb. 14: Conference on education in a 
dangerous era, NEA Defense Commission 
and Nebraska State Education Assn., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Feb. 15-17: Southern district convention, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA, Nash- 
ville. 

Feb. 16-18: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago. 

Feb. 16-18: Joint meeting, United Busi- 
ness Education Assn. Research Founda- 
tion; Administrators Division of UBEA; 
Natl. Assn. of Business Teacher Training 
Institutions, UBEA; and U.S. Chapter, 
Internatl. Society for Business Education, 
UBEA, NEA, Chicago. 

Feb. 16-18: Annual convention, 
School Boards Assn., Atlantic City. 

Feb. 17: Conference on education in a 
dangerous era, NEA Defense Commission 
and Ohio Education Assn., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Feb. 18-23: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City. NEA groups that will meet in 
Atlantic City in connection with the AASA 
convention include: American Educational 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Passes every copy test 


There is no Easier, Faster, More Economical way to make bright, colorful copies than with the new 
DITTO D-10 Duplicator and DITTO’S Magic copy control. 


Makes up to 300 or more copies, 120 per minute, in 1 to 5 colors at once—Copies directly from anything 
you write, type, trace or draw—No stencils, no mats, no inking, no make ready. On any size or weight 
paper or card stock—10 copies for less than a penny. 


You'll treasure this teaching aid—Perfect results every time—Frees you forever from hours of irksome 
copying—Gives you more time for yourself—more time for self improvement—more time for doing 
the things you want to do. 


READY FOR INSTANT REPRODUCTION OF: Posters, Newspapers, Lessons, Examinations, Programs, 
Drawings, Office Forms, Outlines, Graphs, Athletic Schedules, Tickets, Bibliographies, Notices, Lectures. 


ONE OF 3 DITTO DUPLICATORS PRICED FOR THE SCHOOL FIELD 


59 New DITTO Workbooks} FRWRIER Snr wscsintins ws 


© Send literature on DITTO Duplicators. 
—FOR REPRODUCTION ON LIQUID MACHINES NOW . 


0 Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 


An outstanding DITTO service for every grade and O Send FREE: DITTO Workbooks Catalog and Sample Lessons. 


every subject. Each book contains daily lesson material , Name 
preprinted on DITTO Master sheets, ready for making cl é 

up to 300 or more copies as needed. Written by easic Schoo! 
teachers—Edited by nationally recognized educators. 
DITTO, INC., 6045S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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‘A NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 





j Grade 1-8 — McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 





Makes Teaching and Learning Arithmetic Easier 





Consider these features: 





® A new visualized approach leads pupils 
to discover and understand number 
relationships 






@ Insures correct preparation for each new 
step 





@ Easy to read and understand 





@ Provides abundant opportunities for 
practice — includes an abundance of 
problems 








Practice Books @ Answer Books 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


River Forest, Illinois © 
Palo Alto, California @ 





Write for free 
ARITHMETIC 
WALL CHART 







Summit, New Jersey 
Dallas, Texas ©® 





Atlanta, Ga. 









Keeping up with 


. 
| 
i 
| 
Texts © Manuals @ Independent Tests 






nN 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 






Carly 


shed by the Deportment ef KINDE 





Ci 
~ 


GARTEN 














“Keeping up with Early Education” is the Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education's four-page Newsletter which helps keep 
workers in early education abreast of current professional issues and 
thinking. The Newsletter appears in November, January, March and 
May. It goes to all members of the Department. ; 


























LET’S LOOK AT 
KINDERGARTENS 


Price 25¢ 
KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


An Annotated and Indexed 
Bibliography 












Price 50¢ 










Order from 







Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary Education 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 







Research Assn., Natl. Art Education Assn., 
Natl. Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn., Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Dept. of Rural Edu- 
cation, Natl. Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment, Defense Commission. 

Feb. 24-26: Annual meeting, NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Feb. 25-29: 40th annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 
Chicago. 

Mar. 5-7: 11th natl. conference, Assn. 
for Higher Education, NEA, Chicago. 

Mar. 7-10: Annual meeting, Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, Denver. 

Mar. 9-10: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 

Mar. 11-16: Natl. convention, NEA Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Detroit. 

Mar. 14-17: Fourth natl. convention of 
the Natl. Science Teachers Assn., NEA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 15-17: North central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mar. 19-23: 11th annual conference. Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, New York. 

Mar. 22-24: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Mar. 22-25: Natl. convention, Natl. Assn. 
of Deans of Women, NEA, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 24-30: Natl. convention, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, jointly with Midwest regional 
conference, NEA, Chicago. 

Mar. 29-31: Annual convention, Western 
Business Education Assn., UBEA, NEA, 
Seattle. ‘= ‘ 

Apr. 4-6: New England drive-in con- 
ference of community-school administra- 
tors, jointly sponsored by the Dept. of 
Rural Education and the AASA, NEA, 
Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Apr. 5-7: Southwest regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo. 

Apr. 8-10: Midwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, jointly sponsored by the 
Dept. of Rural Education and AASA, NEA, 
Omaha. 

Apr. 10-14: Internatl. convention of the 
Internat]. Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA, Minneapolis. 

Apr. 11-13: Central district convention, 
held jointly with Midwest Recreation Assn. 
and AAHPER, NEA, Colorado Springs. 

Apr. 11-14: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, AAHPER, NEA, Spokane, Wash. 

Apr. 11-18: Natl. biennial meeting of 
Music Educators Natl. Conference, NEA, 
St. Louis. 

Apr. 15-17: Southwest drive-in confer- 
ence of community-school administrators, 
jointly sponsored by the Dept. of Rural 
Education and AASA, NEA, New Orleans. 

Apr. 18-21: New England regional con- 
ference on instruction, NEA in cooperation 
with state education associations of six 
New England states, NEA departments, 
divisions and commissions, Boston. 

Apr. 22-26: Eastern district convention, 
AAHPER, NEA, Atlantic City. 
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From everybody’s point of view 


To teachers: 


The IBM Electric Typewriter 
will make your teaching job 
easier, pleasanter, more effec- 
tive. With the IBM you can 
simplify—or even eliminate— 
complicated carriage and 
stroking drills and concentrate 
on overall typing techniques 
that turn your students into 
better typists faster! 


To principals: 


Naturally, you want the stu- 
dents of your school to become 
the most confident, competent 
typists possible. In tests con- 
ducted by many schools, it has 
been found that students who 
have been trained on IBM 
Electrics type faster and more 
accurately on any typewriter — 
even a manual. 


ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS 


To superintendents: 


In dollars and cents, your IBM 
representative can show you 
why the IBM Electric is the 
best typewriter buy for today’s 
school needs. Because schools 
can expect longer and better 
service from the IBM Electric, 
you'll be surprised at the low 
per-student cost of a switch to 
IBM Electric Typewriters. 


To school boards: 


You are already aware of the 
growing trend to electrics in 
modern business today. And 
the IBM is America’s favorite 
electric typewriter by far. Your 
school will prepare students 
for the best future jobs by 
training them on the typewriter 
they will be most likely to use 
in the future—the IBM Electric! 


... OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


International Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


These are just a few of the fifty subjects 


Helping Slow Readers 


Developing Creative Expression 


covered in a valuable new educational 
handbook—‘“‘The Tape Recorder in the 
Elementary Classroom” now being offered 
to readers of this magazine. Prepared by a 
trained advisory staff, this new booklet 
offers practical and sometimes unusual 
applications of magnetic recording tape in 
the elementary classroom. 


DO YOU TEACH GEOGRAPHY? 
You’ll find suggestions in this 63-page 
publication which can help you stim- 
ulate greater student interest in your 
subject matter. For example, you'll 
learn how a magnetic tape exchange 
program with schools in other cities 
and other states can stimulate greater 
awareness of the social, geographical 
and historical makeup of distant com- 
munities. Students record descrip- 
tions of their school and town, some- 
times recording their own names and 
addresses to make the tape still more 
personal. And remember tapes can 
be mailed for just pennies and can’t 
break enroute! 


It’s the Magic Medium to success! Mag- 
netic recording tape works wonders in 
every room of the school. Use it to spark 
fund drives . . . to cement relations in 
PTA meetings . . . to teach safety lessons 
in the school building. You'll discover 
dozens of ways magnetic tape can be put 
to work for you in “The Tape Recorder 
in the Elementary Classroom”. Why not 
send for this im ant teaching manual 
today? Just mail 25¢ in coin to: Educa- 
tional Direction, Dept. EJ -26 Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 900 


Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


LOOKING FOR A BETTER MAG- 
NETIC TAPE? You’ll find what you 
want in “SCOTCH” Brand Magnetic 
Tapes. They’re the favorites in class- 
rooms all over the country and used 
around the world. And no wonder! 
*““SCOTCH”’ Brand Magnetic Tapes 
are precision made to produce only 
the finest recording results with bril- 
liant fidelity, matchless reproduction. 
There are four famous ‘“‘SCOTCH”’ 
Magnetic Tapes to choose from. Ask 
for them at your dealer’s. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
regtstered trademarks for Magnetic ae made 
in U.S.A.by MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 
Office; 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Atlantic City Convention 


More thari 18,000 educators will 
attend the 81st annual convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 18-23. (See page 42 of January 
JourNAL for convention story.) AASA, 
a department of NEA, has chosen as 
the theme of the conference, “Educa- 
tion, a Key to Lasting Peace.” 

Among the speakers will be Marion 
B. Folsom, Secretary, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, chairman of 
the Philippine delegation to the United 
Nations; John Lester Buford, NEA 
president; Henry I. Willett, AASA 
president; and Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
president, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Other departments of NEA will take 
part in joint sessions. Thirty national 
organizations will hold meetings in 
conjunction with AASA. 


Edward M. Tuttle Honored 


On Fesruary 22 at Atlantic City, 
the Associated Exhibitors of the NEA 
will present to Edward M. Tuttle the 
American Education Award for 1956. 
Mr. Tuttle has been the executive 
secretary of the National School Boards 
Association since 1949. 


Outdoor Education 


AN OUTDOOR-EDUCATION project has 
been launched by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NEA. Newly ap- 
pointed director of the project is 
Julian W. Smith, on leave from Michi- 
gan State University: Because increase 
in leisure time for Americans means a 
need for additional constructive activ- 
ities, the program will seek to expand 
outdoor activities in physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and other parts of the 
curriculum. 


Cash Awards for Cancer Fight 


Rosert H. CARLETON, executive sec- 
retary of the National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, will serve as director 
of a project aimed at increasing the 
effective use of educational materials 
about cancer in the teaching of high- 
school general science, biology, chemis- 
try, and physics. NSTA has been given 
a field-investigation grant for that pur- 
pose by the National Cancer Institute 


of the National Institutes of Health, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Teachers of high-school sciences are 
invited to submit teaching plans and 
outlines for achieving the educational 
goals of the project. Cash awards will 
be given for those that are judged out- 
standing by a national awards commit- 
tee. For further information, write to 
NSTA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Conference Studies Needs 
of Exceptional Children 

A 16-sTATE regional conference held 
in Nashville, November 9-12, high- 
lighted the role education can play in 
helping mentally retarded, physically 
handicapped, or unusually gifted chil- 
dren. The general sessions of the four- 
day meeting were televised, and special 
radio broadcasts were made from ‘the 
convention floor. 

Approximately 600 teachers, doctors, 
nurses, social workers, and state and 
national government officials attended 
the meeting. It was sponsored by the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, and the Tennessee 
State Federation of ICEC. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

1956 NEA convention—July 1-6, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

American Education Week—Nov. 
11-17. “Schools for a Strong America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1955: 
612,716. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
See NEA Handbook, pages 256-257, 
399, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and_ resolutions: 
Handbook, pages 365-380. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 
301. 

NEA committees, commissions, coun- 
cil: Handbook, page 270. 


DRAWING BY GEORGE CIPOLLETTI 


“Doctor Jones really knows how to handle 
children. Why, Tommy actually looks for- 
ward to his shots now.” 
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WHAT IS THE GROLIER SOCIETY? 


Tue Grotier Soctety was founded in 1895 by men whose purpose was to publish good books in fine bindings, 
but who could not have envisioned how completely that purpose was one day to be fulfilled. They 
borrowed the name Grolier from a great French bibliophile. They used the word Society because in their day 
it was synonymous with “company.” { Grolier’s first publications included volumes of history and 
collections of literary classics. It wasn’t until 1910 that, with the publication of The Book of Knowledge, 
The Grolier Society found itself embarked on the publishing program that has made its name-world-famous. 
@ Today, The Grolier Society publishes the five sets illustrated on this page and 13 other major reference 
works. Each set performs a different educational function but all share certain special values. Each is designed 
not merely to inform but also to encourage intellectual curiosity. Each derives authority from editors and 
consultants of the highest possible position in their fields. Each is continuously revised so that the most 
recent edition of each describes and explains the march of events, discoveries and achievements. Each—in the 


library and in the schoolroom—is increasingly depended upon as a basic teaching tool. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
7-volume work covering The only science reference set Authoritative 10-volume, lar-priced 
the world and its peoples from of its kind; modern, complete encyclopedia alphabetically arranged; short 


the social studies viewpoint. for classroom and library. concise entries for quick general reference. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 

Fascinating 15-volume topical 20 volumes completely revised from earlier editions; 
encyclopedia that contains an almost indispensable classroom teaching tool; 
hundreds of teaching units. a quick fact-finding cross-index in volume 20. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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TEACHING POSITIONS 


NOW Save up to $240 with our exclusive, 


guaranteed Placement Plan 
Write 


Professional Teachers’ Placement Service 


bi narent Personnel Service in the 
ag ao West since 1945” 
University 910-16th St.—Denver 2, 


Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
oe MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 















California needs 
elementary teach- 
ers experienced or 
not. Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $4,600 
up. Potential of 
$6,000. FREE infor- 
mation about 

certification. 






Cole. 





WHY NOT COME WEST? 


Excellent salaries and opportunities 
Good confidential service 


ACE TEACHER BUREAU 


M. E. Brooks, Mgr.—tife Member, NEA 
1237 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, Arizona 









ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


and personalized 


service for teachers 
ALBE RT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


| THE Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manage 
ESTABLISHED IN 190¢ 





Individual attention 
No registration fee 


AGENCY \ Compete coverage 
Since 1909 
Dept. C, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 






NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


120 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Massachusetts OEE Se! OE 
Member of the : 23 E. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies MEMBER NATA 








CS SS. TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES | a | 
se ALIFORN 
z TEACHERS—Are You Missing YOUR Chance? — France" 
RSEY 
Remove YOUR Doubt—Join CRUSADE NOW Germany a 
& beolatel SATISFIED CONNECTICUT =—-& 
= ... absolutely no mg oo SATISFIED SAUDI AR 4 
j2 Every teacher who tries CRU- OFFER only : JAPAN = 
@ SADE discovers the same $2. or ‘Free’ DETAILS. 1000's of PANAMA 
© thing that the CRU- WRITE NOW. It may be TOP TEACHING MANY STATES ° 
& SADE JOURNAL is unexcelled the MOST IMPORTANT DE- JOBS MANY PLACES 3 
© for obtaining better U. 8. or CISION in your Life. aaa —Ssae ewe 
w SPfiONS, GRADUATE A TEACHER from OKLA- | LIMITED, TRIAL, OFFER 1S 
_ . 
SSMU MOUNT amoxs: 1 IUoowT DELAY NAIL TODAY} 
n “CON ULATIONS! ; ~ = 
S PREFERRED LOCATIONS. believe CRUSADE is the weeds =~ oy hoe 
Sma - Sees nanss | Bex 222 Bex iz! | SS 
now, or when you ac- » PRC n 
Bh! * Donition. “LIMITED — Education.” a * Bece oo rene. 8 
no registration fee . . . no agency fee. . . no fee when you accept a job . . . just no fees 


L 


A ees) mum SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS in teaching, administration, and teacher-training. 


AGENCY Write, telling us about your qualifications. 32nd 


William K. Yocum, Manager year. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. Member N.A.T.A. 


( at INTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


C. R. Cozzens, M, Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member_N.AT.A, 36th Year 706 South Fourth Street 


School and college placement (East and South) 















Clinton, Iowa 









Teen Agers Ask __ 


WHAT ABOUT ALCOHOL? 


With clear thinking and a wise choice, typical teen-age boys and girls debate 
this vital question in a thrilling Sromatic discussion-type film of superior 
quality. A film you can be sure will have a good reception. 16 mm, 12 Min- 
utes; Color $75.00; Black and white $45.00. | 


FILMS FOR TEACHING CHARACTER 


“THE CHOICE IS YOURS” — Dramatic, — hi 
Alcohol education at its best. 23 Minutes $75.00. ing 
“ANY BOY—U.S.A.""—For Junior Hi 

ping, convincing. Color $1 Foe Junior High or Charch, grip 
“LIQUID LORE’’— Presents the of water 
and the menace of alcohol. Color, 20 Minutes. $85.00. 


Catalog “Facts and Features’’ FREE 
Particulars of loan privileges gladly, ouppliad. 


SIGNAL PRESS Winston, wunors 


2g OTTERS Rae 








Bretherheod 


Mosr of our booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourNaL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For 
this service our special thanks go to Com- 
mittee Chairman Jessie Boyd, director of 
libraries, Oakland (Calif.) public schools; 
Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; and 
Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s booklist, appropriate for 
use in connection with Brotherhood Week, 
February 19-25, was compiled by a special 
committee in Philadelphia: Lillian L. 
Batchelor, supervisor of secondary-school 
libraries; Sara Berkowitz, core teacher, 
Furness Junior High School; Eleanor P. 
Birkmann, supervisor of elementary-school 
libraries; Dorothy P. Nassau, supervising 
librarian of school libraries. 


Aldo’s Tower by Priscilla Carden, illus. 
by Kurt Werth. Family solidarity brings 
happiness out of hardship in postwar 
Italy. 1954. 63p. $2.75. Gr. 3-6. (6) 

Alicia by Florence Crannell Means. A 
Spanish-American girl overcomes her feel- 
ings of inadequacy. 1953. 266p. $2.75. 
Teenage. (9) 

Almena’s Dogs by Regina Woody. With 
a Negro girl who has a passion for dogs, 
readers experience wonderful family life 
and familiar school situations. 1954. 240p. 
$2.75. Gr. 5-7. (6) 

The Amiable Giant by Louis Slobodkin, 
illus. by the author. A modern fairy tale 
carrying with it a lesson in brotherhood. 
1955. 40p. $2.75. Gr. 1-6. (13) 

Annapurna by Maurice Herzog. Story 
of nine men who appreciated one another's 
individual qualities, and who together 
faced death. 1953. 316p. $5. Young adults. 
(6) 

Best Friends by Mary Bard. Suzie is an 
unhappy sixth-grader until she opens her 
heart to a little French girl. Courtesy in 
everyday living. 1955. 182p. $2.50. Gr. 5-7. 
(10) 

Borghild of Brooklyn by Harriet H. 
Carr. Story of a 15-year-old Norwegian 
girl growing up in America. 1955. 243p. 
$2.75. Teenage. (6) 

A Cap for Mary Ellis by Hope Newell. 
Two Negro girls, chosen as the first stu- 
dents of their race at a training school, 
have many adjustments to make. 1953. 
200p. $2.50. Teenage. (8) 

Emily San by Barbara Leonard Rey- 
nolds, illus. by Tack Shigaki. A_ lively 
story of Japan today telling how American 
children make friends with the Japanese. 
1955. 180p. $2.50. Gr. 5-9. (16) 

Fairing Weather by Elspeth Bragdon, 
illus. by Marjorie Torrey. Island-bred 
Ann, who resents all island visitors, comes 
to appreciate city-bred Betsy. 1955. — 
$2. Gr. 3-5. (17) 

Forbidden Neighbors; A Study of Preju 
dice in Housing by Charles Abrams. Re- 
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cords the rise and spread of prejudice in 
housing. Ends with suggestions for in- 
dividual and governmental action. 1955. 
404p. $5. Teacher Reference. (8) 

Ginnie and the New Girl by Catherine 
Woolley. When a new girl comes into their 
class at school, Ginnie and her inseparable 
companion, Geneva, discover the impor- 
tance of extending their circle of friends. 
1954. 159p. $2.50. Gr. 4-7. (15) 

Joel Is the Youngest by Judith Ish- 
Kishor. A warm family story that high- 
lights Jewish contributions and explains 
important holidays. 1954. 190p. $2.75. Gr. 
$-up. (14) 

Lapland Drum by Alice Alison Lide and 
Margaret Alison Johansen, illus. by Ursula 
Koering. Introduces young readers to cus- 
toms and daily activities of the people 
living on the Arctic edge of Europe. 1955. 
128p. $1.50. Gr. 3-7. (1) 

Mikko’s Fortune by Lee Kingman, illus. 
by Arnold Edwin Bare. This picture-book 
story of a brave little Finnish boy is full 
of beauty, traditions, and ideals. 1955. 46p. 
$2.75. Gr. 2-6. (6) 

The Nature of Prejudice by Gordon W. 
Allport. Presents the social, legal, and 
economic aspects with special emphasis on 
the psychological causes of hatred and con- 
flict. 1954. 537p. $7. Teacher reference. (3) 

The Negro in American Life and 
Thought: the Nadir, 1877-1901 by Rayford 
W. Logan. Good background material. 
1954. 380p. $5. Teacher reference. (4) 

Nisei Daughter by Monica Sone. Adjust- 
ment to life in a detention camp during 
World War II and a visit to Japan make 
this Japanese girl realize the blessings of 
her dual heritage. 1953. 238p. $3.50. Teen- 
age. (11) 

Our Great Americans: the Negro Con- 


Quotation Corner 


Nothing can bring you peace but 
yourself.—EMERSON 


If a nation values anything more 
than freedom, it will lose its freedom; 
and the irony of it is that if it is money 
or comfort that it values more, it will 
lose that too.—MAUGHAM 


He has half the deed done, who has 
made a beginning.—HORACE 


Man’s capacity for justice makes 
democracy possible, but man’s inclina- 
tion to injustice makes democracy 
necessary.—NIEBUHR 


To him whose elastic and vigorous 
thought keeps pace with the sun, the 
day is a perpetual morning.—THOREAU 

Human history becomes more and 


more a race between education and 
catastrophe.—H,. G. WELLS 


A university should be a place of 
light, of liberty, and of learning.— 
DISRAELI 

. Truth is truth 


To the end of ‘reckoning.—sHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
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tribution to American Progress compiled 
by Fletcher Martin. Photographs and brief 
sketches of 66 Negroes, most of whom 
have become well-known during the last 
25 years. No detailed biographical mate- 
rial. 1953. 96p. $1. Teenage and up. (7) 

Prairie Star by Nina Morgan. A Nor- 
wegian boy and his grandparents have an 
exciting and difficult first year when they 
settle in North Dakota. 1955. 189p. $2.75. 
Gr. 6-8. (17) 

San Francisco Boy by Lois Lenski, illus. 
by the author. The newest in the Ameri- 
can Regional Series gives the reader an 
appreciation of the Chinese heritage 
against a modern San Francisco back- 
ground and the reconciliation of the two. 
1955. 176p. $3. Gr. 4-7. (10) 

The Seeking by Will Thomas. A Negro 
journalist moves his family to a Vermont 
community because he believes that there 
they: will be accepted without racial prej- 
udice. Autobiography. 1953. 290p. $3.50. 
Young adults. (18) 

Tangle-Britches by Betty Peckham, illus. 
by Henry C. Pitz. This Pennsylvania- 
Dutch’ story of 100 years ago is rich in 
courage, ideals, tradition, thrift, and hu- 
man understanding. 1954. 166p. $2.50. Gr. 
5-9: (Aladdin Books) (2) 

When the Sun Danced by Anna Belle 
Loken, illus. by Hjalmar J. Loken. Warm 
friendship and family life are felt in this 
story of far-off Norway, where, according 
to tradition, good luck will come to the 
person who sees the sun dance on mid- 
summer morning. (Nine-year-old Peder is 
the lucky one.) 1954. 180p. $2.50. Gr. 3-7. 
(12) 


List of Publishers 


(1) Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2. 

(2) American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. 

(3) Beacon Press, 
Boston 8. 

(4) Dial Press, Inc., 461 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

(5) E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., 
New York 10. 

(6) Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., 101 
5th Ave., New York 3. 

(7) Gamma Corp., 633 S. Plymouth 
Court, ee 5. 

(8) Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

(9) Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

(10) J. B. Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 5. 

(11) Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston 6. 

(12) Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
419 4th Ave., New York 16. 

(13) Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

(14) Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

(15) Wm. Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(16) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 

(17) Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17. 

(18) A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., 
New York 36. 


Inc., 25 Beacon St., 


$4 Beacon St., 


REE 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
PROJECT BOOKLETS 


aml E ACHERS 


WHE VARIETY 
OF SUBJECTS 


Two valuable booklets 
covering class room proj- 
ects in Ceramics, Ceramics 
without a kiln, How to 
Make Molds, Wirecraft, 
Feltcraft, Woodcraft, 
Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, 
Metal Etching, Glass 
Etching, Casting with 
Liquid Plastics, Waxcraft, 
How to Make Beautiful 
Jewelry, How to Imbed 
Biological Specimens, Liq- 
uid Marble, Gemcraft 
Without Tools, Plastic 
Putty, Porcelain, Lami- 
nating and many other 
subjects are available to 
teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 

The booklets are Free of 
Charge if you will send 
us the name of the school 
and the subject or sub- 
jects in which you have 
the most interest. 
PLASTICAST CO., Dept. PC-215 
6612 N. Clark St., Chieago 26, tl. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLETS _ 


PLASTICAST CO., Dept. PC-215 
6612 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, | 


Send me the following booklets 


ig FoLoine CHAIRS 


Steek or Wood 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
\ J. P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 
| DEPT. 265 _ SCRANTON 2. PA.) 


PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Plays on pebew, 4 San Martin, Dom Pedro il. 
Abe. folk-lore. Many fitles to choose from. 
Three plays for $1.00 minimum order. Send 
for descriptive card. 

PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS (J) 


3780 Bx. Blyd. N. Y. C. 67 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


1956 workshop 


in public affairs 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
July 2-21 


NEW YORK CITY 
July 23 - Aug. 10 
A “Field Course” For 


Teachers in Observing 
Government in Action 


For information 
Write To: 


Professor Phillips Bradley 
218 Maxwell Hall 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 

bey 10-WAY 
\ INSURANCE 
-\ PROTECTION! 


A 


Insure for less 


Rural Teachers Help One Another 


“So many rural teachers seem to 
face their jobs with zest and a spirit 
of adventure,” a lay person re- 
marked. “And well they might!” her 
educator friend responded. “The 
youngsters from farms and villages 
challenge and inspire a teacher.” 

But the very situations which 
make rural teaching challenging 
also present persistent difficulties. 
Teachers constantly face such prob- 
lems as these: How to “get it all in” 
when you work with several age 
groups in one classroom. How to 
make instruction challenging. and 
meaningful when school classes 
must be small because distances are 
great. How to use the resources of 
the community for teaching and 
learning. How to make riding the 
school bus a constructive experi- 
ence. How to help children make 
the transition to high school. 

A series of Rural Service Teach- 
ing Briefs is being developed to 
offer rural teachers some specific 
help in applying the ideas and 
principles which good teachers ac- 
cept and want to practice. Single 
copies of Briefs will be sent free on 
request to members of NEA’s Rural 


Teaching Science 


You can obtain the following helpful 
materials from the NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Quantity 


Education Department and are sold 
for 10¢ each to others. One to nine 
copies may be purchased at l0¢ 
each; 10 to 24 copies are 5¢ each; 
25 to 99 copies are 4¢ each; and 100 
or more copies sell for 3¢ each. 
The first Brief, “Helping Alvin 
Stay in School,” describes how a 
teacher helped a discouraged child 
develop pride and self-respect. “Or- 
ganizing the School—to help chil- 
dren learn to read better,” tells how 
one teacher did just that. 
Teaching Briefs, designed to meet 
the expressed needs of teachers, are 
all to be based on actual experi- 
ences. If you are a rural teacher and 
have a story, suggestion, or ques- 
tion, send it to Teaching Briefs, De- 
partment of Rural Education, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Tell us what elementary-school 
problems you would like to have 
treated, how you have handled a 
particular problem or enriched a 
child’s learning in your school. If 
you work with rural teachers, write 
us about the specific problems and 
successes of the teachers you know. 
—LOIS CLARK, assistant director, 
Division of Rural Service, NEA. 


Encouraging Future Scientists: Stu- 
dent Projects. Kinds of projects stu- 
dents can do, how they should be re- 
ported, rewards, and recognition. 1954. 
24p. 50¢. 

If You Want To Do a Science Proj- 
ect. Helps students understand how 
practicing scientists work. Includes tips 
to both students and teachers. 1955. 
20p. 50¢. 


discounts. 

Teaching High-School Science by J. 
Darrell Barnard. No. 10 in the series 
published by the American Educational 
Research Assn. and the NEA Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. Scheduled for pub- 
lication this spring. 1956. 32p. 25¢. 

Order the following materials from 


than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—famous 
for fair treatment of policy- 
holders for over half a cen- 
tury. Sells only to teachers. 
Sends all claim checks to 
you by fastest air mail. Get 
all the facts about T.C.U. 
rotection. 


School Facilities for Science Instruc- 
tion. Illustrated report of an exten- 
sive study of rooms and facilities for 
use in science teaching. 1955. 266p. $5 
to NSTA members and_ subscribers. 
$5.50 to others. 

Science Courses of Study. Listing of 


a 


ead what 
other teachers 


“Rainy Days.”’ 
Send coupon |. 
today. ry) 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
309 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U, 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


=aneesNO AGENT WILL CAlLewenes 


130 


OUNDED 


the National Science Teachers Assn., 
NEA: 

Careers in Science Teaching. Illus- 
trated career booklet available as part 
of the 1954 program of the Future 
Scientists of America Foundation. 1955- 
56 revision. Free. 

Encouraging Future Scientists: Ma- 
terials and Services Available in 1955- 
56. Listing of career-guidance pam- 
phlets, contest and award programs, 
and similar activities intended to help 
teachers interest boys and girls in 
science. 1955. 24p. Free in limited 
quantities. 


syllabi for elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high schools. Includes grade level, 
date, cost, and source. 1955. 20p. 50¢. 

Science in Secondary Schools Today. 
Bulletin No. 191. Reports and trends, 
issues, promising practices, problems, 
and recommendations in science edu- 
cation. 1953. 272p. $1.50. 

Science Teaching Ideas II edited by 
Abraham Raskin. New methods, de- 
vices, equipment, and after-school 
activities that have proved successful. 
1955. 52p. $1. 


Next month: For teachers of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 
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Teacher Feature in Look 


“A TEACHER is educator, foster 
mother, psychologist, janitor . . 
and one of the most important peo- 
ple in our national life.” 

This opinion expressed by re- 
porter George B. Leonard, Jr., sets 
the pace for a 16-page special fea- 
ture on the teacher in America 
which will appear in the February 
21 issue of Look magazine. Woven 
in with his opinions are facts he 
gathered during four months of 
travel around the country to obtain 
material for one of the biggest pic- 
ture stories on education ever to 
appear in a national magazine. 

Reporter Leonard started his as- 
signment by interviewing his two 
daughters, Mimi, 7, and Ellen, 8, 
who attend second and third grades 
at South School in New Canaan, 
Connecticut. The interview was 
very short. 

“Do you like your teacher?” he 
asked. 

“Of course,” they said, almost 
simultaneously. 

“Well, why do you like her?” 

“Oh, she’s just so sweet and 
wonderful,” Mimi said. 

“My teacher is wonderful, too,” 
Ellen said. “And she gives us stars 
when we get our spelling right.” 

“How about reading? How does 
she teach reading?” 

“Oh, wonderfully,” Ellen said. 
“I'll get my book and read to you.” 

“Just a minute,” he said hastily. 
“Do you have phonics?” 

“Phonics? Oh, of course,” Ellen 


It’s a good idea... 


To hold discussion groups on themes 
for the improvement of school stand- 
ards. At its last annual meeting, the 
Cape May (N.J.) County Education 
Association held discussion groups on 
“What Good Schools Do.” Among sub- 
jects examined were the needs of slow 
learners and of the. gifted; good rela- 
tionships in the classroom; and dealing 
with constructive and destructive crit- 
icism. Steven J. Steger is president. 


To survey and evaluate educational 
TV as a teaching method. The St. 
Louis Suburban Teachers Association 


said. “Why don’t you come to 
school and see for yourself?” 

“Yes,” Mimi said. “And come to 
my class too.” 

So he went to their school—and to 
many more. In the next few 
months, he visited over 50 class- 
rooms. He talked with hundreds of 
children, teachers, and parents. 

His report on the Bay City ex- 
periment, professional standards, 
discipline, Rudolf Flesch’s book, 
and the “good old days” will spark 
conversation among parents and 
teachers for months to come. 

Look photographer Charlotte 
Brooks and Mr. Leonard combed 
the Midwest for a teacher with 
“that special quality of showing her 
emotions on her face.”” At Garfield 
School in Decatur, Illinois, they 
found Carolyn Wilson, 23, a second- 
grade teacher, and promptly “en- 
rolled” in her class. In three weeks, 
the camera clicked 2500 times as 
Miss Wilson and her 28 pupils con- 
tinued life as usual. The 35 com- 
pletely unposed shots selected for 
use in the feature are pictorial 
journalism in its finest, most sensi- 
tive form. 


To supplement the feature, the 


editors of Look have written a dra-. 


matic ““Magna Charta for Teachers” 
in which they outline what they be- 
lieve should be the rights and priv- 
ileges of a teacher. 

—ROY WILSON, executive secretary, 
National School Public Relations 
Association, NEA. 


appointed a special committee to make 
such a study. The first survey deter- 
mined the size of the listening audi- 
ence, the number of TV sets in county 
schools, and areas where reception of 
KETC was poor. KETC operates on 
VHF channel 9 and is the area’s ETV 
station. The survey uncovered such 
problems as inconvenient set locations, 
incompatibility of TV and_ school 
schedules, and poor reception. Juva 
Z. Sharp is president of the association. 


To make a final report of the year’s 
activities in the association’s official 
publication. Arthur P. Ludka, past 
president of the Englewood (Colo.) 
Educators, reported on the methods 
used to keep members informed and 
the number of members active in asso- 
ciation and civic affairs. President of 
the association is Paul Blessing. 


films help you 
teach aud... 


Coronet leads in 
educational films... 


the treatment of the sub- 

in ject of each film is deter- 

planning oe close eae 

m with recognized edu- 

cational authorities . . . to 
assure authenticity. 


the most modern tech- 
in niques and full, natural 
color are to provide 
production the approach to 


lit trul h 
reality —truly teaching 
films. 


Coronet now offers nearly 
in 700 outstanding films in 

virtually every subject area 
quantity and at all grade levels. 
Additional new subjects 
are added each month. 


These selections from among new and recent films 
are representative of Coronet’s high standards: 


Kindergarten, Grades 1-3 
Alexander Learns Good Health (Animation) 
Where Do Our Letters Go? (The Postal System) 
A Boy of India: Rama and His Elephant 


Grades 4-6 
Television in Your Community 
Life in a Coal-Mining Town 
Our Country’s Emblem 


Grades 7-12 
Rise of Nations in Europe (1 ) 
Colonial Expansion of a Nations (1 ) 


Age of Discovery: English, French, and Dutch 
Explorations 
A new teaching methods film for teachers 
Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching (1% ) 

Here is a rich instructional film which shows 

on actual audio-visual program in operation. 
Made with the co-operation of the National 
College of Education and under the supervision 

of Dr. Francis W. Noel, the film encou 


rages 
teachers to utilize the wealth of available 
audio-visual materials. 


films. Simply address: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. NE-256 
Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Iilinois 
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Today creative and disciplined 
thought, which has always been our 


most precious heritage, has become . 


an absolute necessity. We have given 
wings to our feet and now, if we are to 
escape the fate of Icarus, wéanust also 
equip our minds with wings. 


In order to become useful citizens in this 
airborne age we must understand the ways 
in which flight has changed every phase of 
our existence and we must understand the 
tremendous and complex factors that make 
flight possible. 


In order to survive at all, we must become 
a world of thinking individuals. The pri- 
mary responsibility of a teacher to spark 
enthusiastic and independent thought has 
acquired an overwhelming importance. 


You, as o teacher, know that the most effective 
way to spark thought or action is to use current 
enthusiasm os a springboard. You may not have 
realized just how dromatically your children’s 
avid interest in aviation can spur progress in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, to say nothing 
of geography and the sciences. 


To help you establish the connections between 
aviation and your children’s studies, we have 
published a number of booklets, prepared by 
teachers for teachers. Any teacher or school 
official "may have the latest of these—a copy 
of Aviation Education (Elementary Schools) 
Bibliography—merely by requesting it gn school 
stationery. (Quantity orders will be filled ot 
25¢ each.) Write to: 


NATIONAL AVIATION 
EDUCATION COUNCIL 


1025 
Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 

NOW, No-Slip Copyholder made of flex- 

ible ee in color. Easy to Use. Easy to 

Bigg, «My a ie oe a: type = 

s and stenographic note- 

pesiee Thousands of satiohed users. 

Sample holder sent post paid to any U. 8. 

address for only 30¢. Quantity price list 
and literature sent — on ee 


MELVIN E. JOHNSON fat, '7% Bratt Suton, 


FASTER, BETTER READING 
Easy to Use - Lowest Cost - Portable 


ae RATEOMETER clectric reading necele. - 


Schools in Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, supplied the material for this 
month’s “Here’s an Idea.” Ethel 
Oyan, elementary supervisor, served 
as coordinator. 


Birthday Greetings 

WHEN any of my first-graders has 
a’ birthday, his classmates make 
cards for him during their free 
time. When all the cards have been 
presented, he displays them, and 
we comment on the printing and 
art work. 

— JENNIE KNEPPER, first grade, Gar- 
field School. 


History in the Making 

SHORT news items are placed on 
the class bulletinboard. Later, the 
class discusses whether this news 
will become a significant part of 
history. If they decide it will, the 
item is pasted in a scrapbook and 
kept for reference.- 

—WILMA VANDER PLOEG, fourth 
grade, Lowell School. 


Regional Project 


As AN introduction to an imagi- 
nary trip thruout the United States, 
the social-studies class was divided 
into five geographic sections~of the 
country. Each group planned a 
special project that would typify 
its section. For example, the chil- 
dren in the New England group 
modeled a winter scene, while an- 
other group planned a Southern 
plantation. 

All children either collected ma- 
terials, gave reports, or did creative 
work. They corresponded with pen 
pals selected from a magazine list. 
Each group also served a food typi- 
cal of their section. 

—JEAN NORDSTROM, fifth grade, 
Franklin School. 


Fun with Words 


Divine the class into groups. The 
teacher writes a word on the board. 
At the signal “Go!” the children 
quickly find the word in their dic- 
tionaries and then study it. 
The first child in each group 
who is able to write the word on the 
board: frémr memory, showing cor- 
rect syllabification and diacritical 


marks, does so. To score a point for 
his group, he must also be able to _ 
pronounce the word. Enthusiasm — 
for this game is intense if scores 
are kept for several weeks. 

—OLGA HEDLAND, sixth grade, Jef- 
ferson School. 


Work Set to Music 


FIRST-GRADERS love to sing—so we 
sing while we write. The rhythm of 
familiar folk songs helps keep at- 
tention and interest on the work of 
straight lines and circles ‘in manu- 
script writing. 

—ESTHER HALSETH, first grade, 
Franklin School. 


Training for Citizenship 

In Ocroser of election year, our 
civics classes obtain copies of the 
election laws of the state. We use 
them as a basis for setting up a 
polling place and conducting a vote 
in our school on the November elec- 
tion day. We try to make it an exact 
duplicate of the election process in 
the city precincts. 

Each student draws for a place to 
serve. Duties begin with registra- 
tion previous to election day and 
range from obtaining sample bal- 
lots and setting up the voting booth 
to tabulating votes and posting re- 
sults. Several different election 
boards serve during the day. 

—NAN M. NELSON, eighth grade, 
Edison School. 


A Second Chance 

AN EXCELLENT means of practic- 
ing arithmetic combinations is a 
game called “Prison.” The child 
who makes an error is designated 
a captive, but- only until another 
error is made by someone else. Then 
the captive is released if he can 
give the correct answer. The merit 
of this game is that no one is com- 
pletely out of the game if he makes 
a mistake. 

—MARY ANN MCINTYRE, sixth 
grade, Jefferson School. 


I-Can-Do-It-Myself Chart 


Stress self-help for kindergart- 
ners, especially in putting on out- 
door garments. If you arrange a 
large I-Can-Do-It-Myself chart with 
adequate space for each child's 
achievement, the youngsters will 
like to put on stars or other fancy 
seals to mark their own. progress. 

—VIOLET PAULSON, kindergarten, 
Garfield School. 
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TEACHERS 


Make Military Orientation a 
part of your Student Counseling 


Warn TODAY'S SENIORS facing the prospect 
of military service, leading educators have 

come to realize the importance of military 
orientation at the high school level. By informing 
students about their Army opportunities, teachers 
are preparing them for a successful adjustment 

to service—an adjustment that will make 

their Army career a rewarding experience. 


To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
preparing your seniors for a military as well 

as a civilian life, the Army has developed 

various pieces of informational literature for 

your use. These booklets will help you point up the 
fact that the Army wants every young man and 
woman, at least to graduate from high school before 
considering enlistment. They will show you how 
graduates may choose their Army vocational : 
training from over 150 technical courses. They Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 
also explain other Army programs that emphasize which portrays problems of high school youths 


Cartties eberatt 1 Dal natnad it about to enter service and advice given them 
See eee eens by their counselor) may be obtained free of 
and character development. 


charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 
You may get copies of these booklets to aid you Station or by writing to: 

in offering your seniors the guidance they need x *« x 

by telephoning your local Army Recruiting 

PR ne Sy Sipps 5a ee eee DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
below. In doing so, you will be helping both your WASHINGTON 28, D. c. 
students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 


Available for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


N56-1 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 
Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can 
get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


C] Helping Youth Face the CT Reserved For You 
Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army 
(Teacher's pamphlet) job training opportunities) 


C] This Is How It Is 0 it’s Your Decision 
(Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways 
describing Army life) to fulfill military obligations) 


City 


eT 


High School Position 


Le eces ewes os ED EEE EEE 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 
~» short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring eash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, at away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-0, Chicago 26, Il. 


MATH IS FUN 


By Joseph Degrazia, Ph.D. 

Here is a treasury of brain-teasers. You need not 
be a mathematical genius to solve these problems 
and puzzles. What you need is to know how to 
THINK LOGICALLY —how to REASON. This is prac- 
tically a ‘‘course’’ in applied logic ones reasoning— 
besides being an immense amount of fun that Silt 
keep you absorbed for many hours. You will find 
not only that MATH IS FUN, but also that learning 


math can be fun! 
CONTENTS: Trifies—On the Borderline of Mathematics— 
Faded Documents—Cryptograms—How Old by 
Goat and Cabba: 

jock +Puzzles—Trouble Resulting from the Last 
Will and Testament—S Puzzies—Railroad Shunting 
Problems — Agricultural Problems — Shopping Puzzles — 
Whimsical itera fag dein —— § matee—tkisesitaneous 
Problems—Problem: ngemen' lems and Games 
—Solutions. vena, “aes nivel and nelptul illustrations. 

— *: where needed 

Large Book e Pages a 159 Hours of Fun 

$2.75 - ieee Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, inc. 
Dept. 673-K, 251 W. 19 St., N. Y. 11 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new- -processed 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

rite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


Ye) Lick maem 36 CHURCH ST. Keely Sale ZN 


PRIMARY WORD BOXES 


Children benefit by using individual Word 
Boxes & 26 Index Dividers (upper & lower 
case letters). Cardboard set 39c; Wood box 
set 75c, plus 15c if lacquered. 

Prices plus tax & freight 


Improve SPELLING 


READING, WRITING 
por axe ais 


INDEXING 
TRI-ED 


Box 647 
Whittier, Calif. 


So you'd like to teach in Alaska? 


An Alaska teacher gives you full informa- 
tion—where to apply, salary schedules, 
requirements, cost of living, living condi- 
tions, transportation. Save agency fees. 


Booklet out Feb. Ist with latest information. 
Send $2.00 (for airmail prepaid) to: 
Alaska Teaching, Box 1047, Spenard, Alaska 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
The accredited bilingual school 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jera and members of Stanford University fac- 
say will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 

fate 11, courses in art, folklore, geogra- 
ae istory, and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


OR 


Orpen publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Order other items from addresses given. 


Adult Education 


The Consultant—Your Partner in School 
Improvement. Issue No. 1053. The Educa- 
tional Trend. 1953. 4p. 25¢. Arthur C. 
Croft Publications, 100 Garfield Ave., New 
London, Conn. 

How To Get Results from a Group by 
Gordon L. Lippitt. 1955. 3p. 20¢. Natl. 
Training Laboratories. NEA. 


Audio-Visual 

Recommended Recordings for Schools 
and Libraries. Catalog prepared by music 
educators of Children’s Music Center of 
Los Angeles. 1955. 40p. 50¢. Free to audio- 
visual directors, curriculum coordinators, 
and music supervisors thru their local 
Califone dealer. Califone Corporation, 
1041 North Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38. 

Selected AV Source and Reference List— 
General References. A listing of books and 
pamphlets; projection and equipment 
manuals; periodicals; filmstrips; motion 
pictures; free and inexpensive materials; 
slides; recordings, transcriptions, and 
tapes; and films cleared for use on televi- 
sion. 1955. 4p. Free. Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA. 


Brotherhood Week 


Orber from Commission on Educational 
Organizations, Natl. Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 43 W. 57th St., New York 
19: 

Building for Brotherhood in Your Com- 
munity Organization. Suggested programs 
for building brotherhood thru community 
organizations. Free. 

Human Relations in the Primary 
Grades; Intermediate Grades; Junior High 
School; Senior High School; Colleges and 
Universities. Suggestions for various levels 
of education. Five folders. 1955 revision. 
8p. each. Free. 


Classroom Aids 


Equipment and Supplies. A list of rec- 
ommended materials for nursery, kinder- 
garten, primary, and intermediate schools, 
and home use. Bulletin No. 39 of the 
Assn. for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. 1955 revision. 92p. $1.25. Order 
from ACEI, 1200 15th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materi- 
als. Seventh edition. Designed to help the 
librarian, teacher, and pupil collect cur- 
rent sources of information. 1956. 244p. 
$1. Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 


Handbooks 


Teaching About Light and Sight. A 
handbook prepared by the NEA Research 


Division for classroom teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Revised 1955. 
94p. 50¢. NEA. 


Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Three new leaflets, out- 
lining career opportunities in these fields. 
1955. 8p. each. Single copies free. American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA. . 


Mathematics 
Signal Corps Posters. 20 posters, each 
7 x 10% inches, showing applications of 
mathematics in radio and communications. 
40¢. Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, NEA. 


Music 


Music for Children’s Living. Seeks to 
make music an integral part of children’s 
living. Bulletin No. 96 of the Assn. for 
Childhood Education International. 1955. 
48p. 75¢. Order from ACEI, 1200 15th 
St. N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Recreation 
Handbook for Recreation Leaders. For 
elementary-school teachers and others con- 
cerned with providing recreation for chil- 
dren. 1947. 12lp. 35¢. Supt. Doc. 


School Boards 


Written Policies for School Boards. How 
do you get good school-board policies? 
New pamphlet, prepared by the American 
Assn. of School Administrators and pub- 
lished cooperatively with the Natl. School 
Boards Assn., answers this question. 1955. 
23p. 50¢. AASA, NEA. 


School Building 


Together We Build. Cooperative plan- 
ning of new schools. Reprint from NEA 
JourNaL. 1955. l4p. 10¢. 


Social Studies 
A Teachers’ Guide to Economic Security 
for Americans. Third in the Economic Life 
Series of resource units developed coopera- 
tively by the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and the Natl. Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA. 1955. 123p. $1. NCSS. 


Teacher Education 


Lay-Professional Action Programs To 
Secure and Retain Qualified Teachers. 
The Albany conference report. Contains 
conference addresses, the presentation of 
24 existing action programs, and recom- 
mended action programs of conference 
groups in each of 12 problem areas. 1955 
reprint. 322p. $1. Quantity discounts. Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. 


Teacher Load 


Help Wanted! Teacher Load—Teacher 
Lift. Study packet containing Teacher 
Load—Teacher Lift; Class Size in Elemen- 
tary Schools; Class Size as Related to In- 
struction in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools; Lightening Teacher Load; Some 
Areas of Needed Research in Teacher 
Load; A Look into the Future. 50¢. Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
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These are the 
FASTEST SELLING SERIES OF TEXTS 
in the United States 









THIS PTA RAISED 
$295 IN TWO WEEKS 


The Lynn-Heidelberg Joint Schools 
of Kempton, Pa. used the Ready- 
Jell method to buy a movie pro- 
jector. 













HERMAN AND NINA SCHNEIDER 
Heath Elementary Science 











Thousands of school, church and other 
groups throughout the country consistently 
make handsome profits the Ready-Jell way. 
Since 1909 we have offered organizations 
this pleasant, easy way to make money for 
current expenses and special projects. Write 
today for complete details. No obligation. 


FREE SALES MANUAL 
Valuable guide to fund-raising. Gives 
complete directions, organization details and 
charts, sales tips, time-tested drive techniques. 






Learning by doing is the keynote of this 
basic elementary science series for Grades 
1-6. Beautiful illustrations aid understanding. 
Teacher’s Edition for each book. 






































TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, CHRIST 
Junior English in Action 


In the new 6th Edition this famous class- 


built, class-tested program again strikes a 
OR F A 'D) 7 4 J a L L strictly modern note. Books 1, 2, 3 for Grades 
7, 8, 9. Teacher’s Manual. 
Manufacturing Co. Inc. 


TRESSLER AND CHRIST 
English in Action 


Now in its 18th million — a record-breaking 
achievement. The newness of the 6th Edition 
goes all the way through the books. Courses 
1-4, with Teacher’s Manuals, Practice Books, 
and Answer Books. 





WITTY, PETERSON, PARKER 
Reading Roundup 


A basic reading-literature series for Grades 














ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 






































C 7-9 (Book 3 for Grade 9 in preparation). 
e CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY =< Careful grading and a strong skills program 
: guarantee reading ease and progress. Teach- 
\ WENT BRIICES er’s Guides, Reading Tests. 

; COVER ) 
“ i = INSUR. ANCE UNDERWRITERS These series are representative of the 
f A excellence of the whole Heath list. 
\- P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 
4 MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DeTAILED INFORMATION 
id OOOOH ee HOE HEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE OO EHEE EE HEE EEE E SEES EE EES 

9 EBA tr REINA BA MRS 3 Tp b ° TH 
a ' I orig cic. cribdorrasiersecaniigatisianensceaniads 

|Yeor] Make} Model} Cy!. | | Body Style | Cost [ur. Date} 

4 =e and an 
n- ge RS ee eis Sos a Ce 
e- Excluding to ond from work, is cor used regularly in business or 
ad i occupation? ........... Distance to work .... PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 
er ee... igs eng 6 er pleare complete followin: ; SaLes OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N.J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
pt. Bee aa Te ia a ee, RS BSE SS i ATLANTA 3. DALLAS 1 Home Orrice: Boston 16 





i Please check for nembiihd tnatne telereniinn o } 
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They talk about TV programs and 
about the new automobiles. They talk 
about clothes and about ball games. 
They talk about their contemporaries. 
And they talk about their teachers. 
“They” are seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-graders from junior high schools 
in D. C., Maryland, and Virginia. 

Every week, before and after my 
Sunday-school class of young teenagers 
meets, I hear the early-comers and the 
late-leavers discussing their world. A 
rehashing of the $64,000 question or a 
comparison of the 1955 and 1956 Olds 
interests me less than does an explana- 
tion as to why Miss Dexter learns the 
names of the horde of new seventh- 
graders faster than Miss Smith. (“It’s 
because Miss Dexter likes us.”) 

The fragments I'll quote here are 
not the product of my overactive im- 
agination. They are boys’ and girls’ 
actual statements. You’ve heard simi- 
lar ones, as have their parents. 

Listening to the young people’s 
criticisms and exaggerations and also 
to the evidences of their insight and 
understanding—and uncertain some- 
times what is exaggeration and what is 
insight—I find myself hoping that par- 
ents who hear similar comments will 
not take them too seriously and teach- 
ers won’t dismiss them too lightly. 


It is not news to anyone that stu- 
dents notice a teacher’s appearance, 
but their interpretations or misinter- 
pretations of details can be rather 
startling: 

“Miss Black is a good kid. She’s not 
pretty but she can laugh. And her heels 
are never run over.” 

“He wears a clean shirt every other 
day and the second day it doesn’t look 
fresh. How come his wife doesn’t tell 
him?” 

“She tries to make her mouth look 
smaller by not bringing the lipstick 
clear to the edges, but she doesn’t fool 
anybody. Or maybe her mouth just 
seems big because she talks so much.” 

“Now, listen, he has to be 34. He 
said once that he was in the Army 
three years. Then we know he got his 
Master’s after that, and this is his ninth 
year of teaching. He’s really old, but 
he isn’t bald.” 

“Friday she looked as tho she’d been 
crying. Tommy and I made a bet about 
it. His was that there was trouble at 
home; mine was that she and the 
principal had had an argument.” 
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“Old Lady Lake was on a rampage. 
Probably had one of her bad head- 
aches. I think she needs to get her 
glasses changed.” 


Sprinkled in with these views of 
teachers as human beings—and also 
with discussion of the bowl games, 
Doug’s status as a brain, and Janie’s 
new Angora hat and collar to match— 
are the remarks about teachers as class- 
room teachers: 

“He’s pretty fair. On the last true- 
false, he marked a question wrong, but 
when I told him what I had thought 
it meant he gave me the point.” 

“What gets me down isn’t the 
amount of homework, but every 
teacher piles it on the same night. 
Sometimes no one assigns much and 
other nights every one loads on too 
much. You’d think they might find 
out from each other ahead of time 
what the score is.” 

“She can explain things so you un- 
derstand them, even the metric system.” 

“I was liking Ivanhoe fine until the 
teacher asked on a test what Cedric 
said to Prince John or Prince John to 
Cedric or something. Anyway, it was a 
silly detail to expect us to remember. 
No fun reading if you have to watch 
for things like that for a test.” 

“We don’t have a school paper, so 
Jimmy and I started one. We ap- 
pointed editors, and everyone came 
over to my house Saturdays and wrote 


Ouch 


A sMALL child mistakenly recited 
the Lord’s Prayer: “. . . Forgive us 
our dents as we forgive our dentist.” 

—ROBERT S. STEVENS, principal, 
Memorial School, Hopedale, Mass. 


No Doubt About It 


Wuize the JOURNAL was prepar- 
ing the January centerspread, one 
of our editors tested for pupil reac- 
tion at a local school. “Name an 
occupation requiring the use of 
weather records,” he asked. A fifth- 
grader thought for a minute, then 
answered, “Weatherman.” 


Let’s Be Realistic 


“Guess who came this way last 
night?” I remarked to my first-grade 
class one frosty fall morning. “I can 


things up. Jimmy paid for the stencils, 
20 cents apiece, and I typed, hunt and 
peck. We distributed the paper free to 
our English class, and then the teacher 
took it over as a class project. She 
didn’t give us any say about what 
would go in. Next thing you know, 
no more newspaper. It died.” 

“He never calls on anyone in our 
corner, doesn’t even look in our direc- 
tion. Suits me fine. I don’t know the 
answers anyway. But Nancy does know, 
and it burns her up when she waves 
her hand and he won’t look her way.” 

“Our math teacher knows even more 
than the textbook.” 

“Mr. Miller doesn’t dish out all the 
facts in class but tells us where to 
find them. That makes the work more 
interesting, but it takes more time at 
home. His method’s OK with me ex- 
cept on good TV evenings.” 


The more they say, the more they 
intrigue me, these teenagers, especially 
when I reflect that their observations 
make table conversation all over the 
nation. 

If a certain pair of parents heard 
this one repeated at dinner time, I’m 
sure they were as inwardly convulsed 
as I was: “Here’s why the kids don’t 
come to the school dances. No one has 
any fun there but the teachers.” # # 


EDITOR 


see the places he has been, the trees 
he has touched. . .” 

“Oh, I know,” interrupted Billy. 
“The deputy sheriff.” 

—LEAH K. BAUMGARTNER, music 
teacher, Talawanda-Oxford School, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 


To Washington and Lincoln 
And, of course, St. Valentine, 
I say a hearty thank you; 
You’ve made my room look fine! 
—FSP 
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As A superintendent of schools, I agree 
with the teacher who, like the librarian, 
says: 

“‘T’ve learned how to make a child an 
eager user of the basic reference work. 
I’ve learned how to help his growing 
mind, his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a chance to 
become an exceptional adult. It’s done 
by giving him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when we give 
him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, ‘We acknowledge your rapid 
approach to maturity. We know that 


The Encyclopedia 


you will rise to the challenge of a read- 
able, grown-up encyclopedia.’ 

“The growing child knowsand respects 
quality. And he respects us for guiding 
him to a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
clopedia that—though it is written in 
clear language— does not talk down to 
him. Finally, having been guided to The 
Americana, having had the remarkable 
cross-index in its 30th volume pointed 
out to him, all of his exceptional quali- 
ties respond to the opportunity to dig 
into his subject. I know. I’ve seen it 
happen time and time again.” 


| Al MERICANA 


* 
THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60.000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 
44,000 cross references 
300.000 index entries 


21,000 pages 
completely revised 
(1950-1956) 


* 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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NEW MEXICQ 


Study This Summer at One 
of These 17 Fine Schools. 
Enjoy a Wonderful Vacation 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION While You Work and Learn. 


Summer Admission Officer—Box A: 


(School). 
(Address) 
(Your Name) 
(Street & No.) 
(City & State) 


Summer Admission Officer—Box A: 


(School) 
(Address) 
(Your Name) 
(Street & No.) 
(City & State) 
Summer Admission Officer—Box A: 
(School) 
(Address) 
(Your Name) 
(Street & No.) 
(City & State). 


Conveniently located in the heart of scenic America, they offer a wide range of courses leading to 
graduate and undergraduate degrees. Combine study with healthful recreation, under ideal climatic 
conditions—bright days, cool nights. MAIL COUPON OR COUPONS TODAY to School or Schools of 
your choice for details about courses, recreation programs, nearby points of interest, housing and 
tuition costs, etc. The following is a list of the institutions of higher learning in the Rocky Mountain region 
in which courses will be offered during the Summer of 1956: 


© Adams State College Alamosa, Colorado @ New Mexico Western College Silver City 


Summer Session, June 11 to August 18 Pre-session, May 28 to June | 


, . . i ne 4 to Jul 

@ Brigham Young University Provo, Utah es ste esq = ig pth Sadan 9" ig 
Summer Session, June 11 to August 17 - : ‘ 
First term. June II to July 13; @ Regis College Denver, Colorado 
Ss 


Second term, July 16 to August 17. ummer Session, June 18 to August 24. 
‘ : First term, June 18 to July 20 
oO > eg Agricultural and tect oui Second teem, tile ot 40 Avaast 24 
ee a ® University of Colorado Boulder 


Summer Session, June 19 to August 10. Summer Session, June 18 to August 24 
First term, June 19 to July 13; First ¢ June 18 to July 20 
Second term, July 17 to August 10 SESE TOU, eae chat 


® Colorado Coll Colorado Spri Second term, July 24 to August 24 
colorado College colorado Springs gees 
Summer Session, June 17 to August 10 ® University of Denver Denver, Colorado 


° Col do $ Coll Ed 2 6 , Summer Session, June 20 to August !7 
colorado State College o ucation reeley : A 
Pre-session, June 1! to June 21. Oo University of Idaho Moscow 


Regular session, June 23 to August 17. Summer Session, June 18 to Auqust 10 


4 | Idaho State College Pocatello © University of New Mexico Albuquerque 


Summer Session, June 11 to August 3. Summer Session, June 18 to August 10 


© Montana State College Bozeman oO University of Wyoming Laramie 
Full Quarter Session, June 12 to Aug. 17 Summer Session, June Il to August 17. 
First S-week Session, June 12 to July 13; First term, June If to July 13: 
Second S-week Session, July 16 to Ava. 17 Second term, July 16 to August 17. 


© Montana State University Missoula © Utah State College Logan 
Summer Session, June 11 to August $7. Summer Session, June I! to Auqust #7. 
First term, June I! to July 13: First term, June 11 to July 20: 
Second term, July 16 to August 17 Second term, July 25 to August 17. 


® Western State College Gunnison, Colorado 


Pre-session, June 4 to June 15. 
Regular Session, June 18 to August 2. 
Music Camp, August 5 to August 18. 


FOR DETAILS MAIL TO THE SCHOOL OR SCHOOLS OF YOUR CHOICE 











